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HURUTSHE! POEMS? 
By D. F. v.d. MERWE 


These poems have been collected from the Hurutshe in the Braklaagte 
Na&tive reserve in the Zeerust district, on a number of European farms 
surrounding Braklaagte, and in the Native location attached to Zeerust. 


Owing to the considerable degree of contact still existing between 
the Hurutshe in the reserve, on the farms and in the location, it was 
found that several of the poems on animials given to me in the reserve 
were known to Hurutshe who have resided in the location for seven or 
eight years, while in one or two cases even boys who were born in the 
location recognised some of these poems when they were read to them. 
On the other hand, I found that in the reserve they knew the poems 
obtained in the location. It should perhaps be mentioned that the poems 
on the mule (No. 8) and on the bicycle (No. 36) were given to me in the 
reserve, while the poems on animals obtained in the location tallied with 
those collected on the farms or in the reserve. 


With the exception of the poem on the bicycle (No. 36), given to me 
by a boy of seventeen, that on the goat (No. 9), given by a boy of fifteen, 
that on the axe (No. 37), given by a girl of twenty, and those on tobacco 
(No. 33) and dagga (No. 34), given by a man of thirty, all were obtained 
from people over forty years of age and the majority of these were well 
over sixty. Of these people only two [who gave me the poem on the 
millipede (No. 26) and that on the dove (No. 30)] were women. 


While some poems are recognised as the property of particular 
reciters, others would seem to have no particular owners. Some of the 
latter have been given to me by different informants staying miles apart, 
who in some cases did not even know the other informants ; where they 
did know them they were not aware of the fact that they too knew these 
poems. It is true that sometimes a certain reciter will know one of these 
poems more fully than another reciter, or, rather, he will add a line or 
even a few lines to the poem as recited by the other. However, on 
enquiring whether the one giving the most complete version of the poem 
should not be regarded as the owner of the poem, I was informed that 


1] am using this term since the tribe to which the people I visited belong, is 
known by the term Hurutshe or BaHurutshe, but I have very often heard 
BaFurutshe (with a bilabial f). 

® For a general discussion of Bantu poems reference should be made to Prof. 
G. P. Lestrade’s article ‘‘ Bantu praise-poems ” in The Critic, Vol. 4, No. 1, 


pp. 1 ff. 
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this need not necessarily be so, as it is quite conceivable that a man may 
add a few lines to a poem heard from somebody else, with the result 
that a given poem may be the creation of two or even more persons. But 
the poems as recited by different people differ not only in length ; the 
lines or stanzas composing the poems also sometimes change position. 
For example, I have two versions of the poem on the millipede given to 
‘me by different reciters. These versions resemble each other in all 
respects, except that the lines occupying the first, second and third 
positions in poem No. 26 are in the other version transferred in the same 
order to the end of the poem. 


‘lhe transcription of each poem was constantly checked in order to 
ensure the greatest possible accuracy, and in working out the translations 
and the notes constant checks were again applied. In the course of the 
latter it was found that those who recited the poems were not always able 
to give the full explanation of their meaning and of the allusions which 
they contain. In such cases other people consulted on the matter some- 
‘times offered explanations, but it is difficult to say whether these are 
always correct. ; 


It is perhaps remarkable that none of my informants have claimed to 
-be themselves the authors of the poems recited tome. _ All these poems 
are said to have been handed down to their present reciters by people 
older than themselves. It will, however, be evident from the subjects 
dealt with in’ some of these poems, as well as from the foreign words used 
in them, that one should not look too far back for their authors. 


Some lines and even some stanzas are used independently of poems ; 
e.g., I have heard phuthi setlola-maretlwana (cf. No. 16) used both by a 
diviner praising his bones, and by boys when a duiker suddenly jumps up 
-from its lair ; and again I have heard milkers when strapping a cow sav : 


Mma-lenkhu wa marumé 
Seapa letou-tou 
Modimo o nké e lethume (cf. No. 1). 


In neither case did the speakers know any poem containing these words. 
Should the words then be regarded as standardised quotations from 
poems, or are they themselves short traditional praises of these animals, 
incorporated by the poets into their poems? I cannot say. 


I should like to express my thanks to Chief George Moilwa of the 
‘Braklaagte Bantu reserve, who not only himself recited a few poems, of 
which I should like to mention specially the one on the baboon (No. 25), 
but also assisted me greatly by putting me in touch with several of his 
elderly tribesmen. 
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1. KGOMO 


Mma-lenkhu! wa marumé 
Seapa?-letou-tou 

Modimo v3 nk6é e lethume 
Ya re fa e lela e re “ mué”’ 


ALINE? 


Basadi ba re “ca re ‘ mué 
Banna ba re “ea re‘ marumé wee.” 

A phélégélé yoo-rré e khunwana 

Modimo o nk6é e metsi 
Mogodungwana-molelé4 

Modimo 0 jele rré le nna » tla nja.° 
Pholégélé e nké e metsi 

Tsela di ya MaTebeleng 

Ka lala mo kutong ya mookana le mogolori 


Ka batl« digwalabatlha. 
Go a tlhatlhélwa tse di kgénwang ke monna vo o tsalang a rulaganya matotété. 


1 The mma in the type of compound instanced by mma-lenkhu, tends to acquire a 
secondary meaning such as doer of, possessor of, one of, one who, one ot simply 
Mr. or Mrs. More examples of this nature will be found in some of the 
other poems given below. ‘The conceivable relation between mother, life- 
giver on the one hand, and doer of, possessor of on the other hand, may 
perhaps be offered as a possible explanation of this change in meaning of 
mma. It should further be noted that sometimes one m is dropped resulting 
in ma=mma, and sometimes both mma and ma are met with in the same 
compound, e.g. mma-ma-lala (cf. No. 16 line 1). The phenomenon of mma 
>ma is met with also in other branches of Sotho, cf. v. Warmelo and 
Lekgothoane ‘‘ Praises of animals in Northern Sotho,” Bantu Studies Vol. 
12. No. 3, pp. 189 ff. 

2 Perhaps an abbreviation of *seapaya, or *seapavi although it may equaily well 
be a direct derivation from apa the simple stem corresponding to apaya 
(cook), and still found in Northern Sotho in the sense of touch upon a subject, 
cf. also Bourquin Neue Ur-Bantu-Wortstdmme, pp. 21-22. 

3 The second member of the relative concord is here elided. A similar pheno- 
menon will be met with elsewhere in these poems. 

4 Abbreviation from mogodungwana wa molelé (cf. No. 5 line 2), cf. modisa wa 
dikgomo> modisa-dikgomo. 

5 ntéa in some Tswana dialects. 


2. KGOMO 


Kgomo kgo-moré' toka-legano 
Phoélégélo e nko e metsi 

Sedupeledi se nké ¢ molomé 

Ka ¢ tlhéka ka tlhéka bor6ko 

Ka nna nay le goné ka tlhéka boréko. 
Ka tlhoka bor6ké ke sa go* batle 

Kae batla ka batla le ngwan’a ke. 
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Negwana o wetse nokeng hodibeng ywa kubu 
O timeleditswe ke kgomo 
Kgomo tsa ga Moszlekatsi. 
1 This may be a contraction of kgumo+mor6. In kgo-moré kgo is then a remnant 
of kgomo and mo is the prefix of the other component part. It is, however, 
also possible that the contraction has taken place ina different way, and that 


the syllable elided is the mo of moré, which would give kgomo-ro. 
® Referring to go rébala. 


3. KGOMO 


Mogopo wa ga rré makete! 
\'a re ke jele mo go 6né pelo ya me enna tshweu 
Ka e le mogopo wa ga montsadt* 
Mogopo wa kgomo kgo-moré toka-legano. 
Dikgomo tsa ga etsho namane tsoo-rré : kgalaka |? 
E bongwe féla bo monate 
E motlhéké o lesilo. 
Kgomo mputswa‘ motlhokisa-borok6 
Kgomo e tilodi-tilodi 
E e loleme lo lo Iodi-lodi. 
Mma-lenhku ’a marumé 
Seapa-letou-tou 
Modimo o nké e metst. 
1 Both members of the relative concord have been elided here. A similar pheno- 
menon will be met with elsewhere in these poems. 
* The common form is motsadt. It is not clear why an 7 occurs in the above form, 
but this happens also in other cases, cf. matsabane=mantsabane (syphilis). 
® kgalaka is here an interjection, cf. galaka (be bitter, be painful). 
“The usual construction is kgomo e putswa, and it is possible that e putswa> 


mputswa, cf. Bourquin “ Entstehung von Nasalen durch den Einfluss von 1 
im Bantu,” Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, Vol. 23, pp. 195 ff. 


4, KGOMO 


Mma-lenkhu-nkhu ’a marumé 
Seapa-letou-tou 

Modimo o nké e metsi. 

Nna le nnake ra etsa-etsanya 

O a gapa : tshweu "1 

Ke a gapa : tshweu !" 

Di be di tshwana le mmala sakeng. 
Mosimane yo montsho : lerétha !? 
Leréotha la mma-lere-le pétleka. 


“ee 


Ka otla kgwana ya lela “ teng-teng 


Ga e otlwe ke nna ¢ otlwa ke modisa wa mma-kgwaripane. 
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Ditshéphé di rapalla magoleng* 
Tsa kgomo e nkgwé sella-magwele 
E lela e re “ thwa”’ ka fa kodung. 

' tshweu is here an interjection. If it had not been for the fact that it is preceded 
by the long form of the present tense, one might perhaps have regarded it as 
the second member of the qualificative pronoun e tshweu, or perhaps even as 
an adverb. 

1 leré6tha is here an interjection, cf. rétha (drop). 

* Here, as also in a few other instances, the locative concord is elided ; the concord 
here elided is mo. 


5. KGOMO 
Mma-lenkhu-nkhu 


Mogodungwana wa molelé 
More o jele banna ditedu 
Basimane ga o ba je o ba kakotse mhéla.' 
Seapa-letou-tou 
Modimo o nké e-letsina 
Bojang bo kwa ga Molapé bo kile bo galaka 
Mal6éba bwa? e putla leleme. 
Ke bonye kgwana ¢ ithwele e feta 
Nteboka ga se mafsi : ditlhagala.* 
Kgomo e ko Borwa e phura lesapo 
Ga e le phure e le kaleva mhéla. 
1.An alternative for féla; similarly one sometimes hears mha=fa. Cf. in this 
connection Boloongwe mhoo=foo, the common Tswana form, Schapera 
“Ethnographic texts in the Boloong:ve dialect of Sekgalagadi,”” Bantu Studies, 
Vol. 12, No. 3, p 162 
2 An alternative of jwa. 


* Perhaps an interjection, although it is also possible that dit/hagala is a remnant 
of the copulative construction ke ditlhagala, the copulative formative of which 


has been elided. 


6. KGOMO 


Romeis' ma-boto-boto O botologetse mang ? 
O botologetse modisa wa Gago 
Kgomo e khunwana setlola-dithako. 
Mma-magwai* ka gwava mokala 
Ka o gwaya ka ba ka o tswa ka ntlha yele. 
Lenao le letona la modisana-tséné Rra-Nkabiti 
Fa le ja le tséna ka tlhégé le sefuba.* 

1 From Afrikaans Roommuis, a name given to a cow. 


* Probably an assimilated form of mma-mogwat. 
2 T have also heard sehuba. 
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TO PITSS# 


Yo pitsi moparaganya nageng ! 
Mothuba-lebel6 O ragoga tseleng 
O stya phuthi le tshéphé 

Yo pitst ga e na motse ! 
Phalatsa ! | 
Kgosi ya yoné ga e je sefuba 
Le ngwana wa yoné ga a phure lesapo 
Le bana ba yoné ba letse ba lela. 

Ke pitst ya me ke e itheketse 

Ke pitst ya me ke ntshitse kgomo ts’etsho. 


8 MOULO! 


Fa le fale go patagane 

Ke setlhare le masepeng a ntja se a mela. 

Wéna moulé paparaga ya MaKgowa 

O tla nteboga ka eng fa ke Go béka ga kana-kana ? 
O tla nteboga ka eng Wéna paparaga ? 

O tla nteboga fa ke Go nntse godimo 

Ke tkgatlha ka Wena fa gare ga ditshaba ? 

Ka Wena moulé paparaga va MaKgowa. 


1 From Afrikaans muil. I have heard two plurals for this noun, viz. dimoulé and 
meuléd. 


Ve PDS 


Pudi ya ga etsho mma-moleyane 
Moledi bosigo pula e a na 

Phégélélé va seledu moropa sakeng 
Ya re ke e disitse e lealéga le naga 
Pudi ya ga etsho seokoméla-ditlhare. 


10. KOLOBE 


Ga re Go je ma-thinthinyane 
Re Go ja re Go sinalla 

Ka O ja mojé ¢ se wa Gago 
Ka O le moja-mantlé a motho. 
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11. DINTJA 


A re yeng dintjanyana tsa mosadi wa mosengwa. 
E rile mosadi a tloga mmz a tloge a re 

“ Ke a boa 

Ke ya dikeketeng di ja masapo 

Dithamaga tsa mosadi wa mosengwa 
Dithamaga tsa monna wa me.” 


12 FLOU 


Ke kgolo ya mma-mere 

Kgolo e ja mere 

Pholodi ya natlhare 

Ra-mogobana' wa ga phiri 

Seboko se moj6 mogolo* 
Seépa-ditlhare. 

A ke épé metlopi le mesitsane 

Ke kgolo va mma-mere 

Ke tlou losika lwa batho 

Gonne kiléla ya ka® ke setho 

Ka gonne ke bolaya ke bo ke mo épéla jaaka batho 
Gape ke nna boswagadi jaaka batho 

Ke bile ke tlhapa ka setlhare jaaka batho 
Ke kgolo va mma-mere 
Komola-ditlhare. 


1 Like mma (cf. No. 1 footnote 1) so also rra tends to acquire a secondary mean- 
ing which is more or less identical with that acquired by mma. rra is some- 
times abbreviated to ra when conveying this secondary meaning. 

2 The first member of the adjectival concord has been elided here. This 
phenomenon is also met with elsewhere in these poems. 

® Sometimes heard instead of me. 


13. NARE 


Kgodumé ya losélé-sélé 

Ya ga selala-lze-namane lotlhukoleng 

Di tlhaoléla nageng. 

Monare yo montsho o a swekeletsa 

O leba ga Motonosi 

Monare yo montsho namane ya nare 

E e lalang le namane lothakoleng. 

Kgomo tsa losélé-sélé di réba-réba metlhakola 
Tsa ga Swedi-a-Mphéla di a réba 

Di sa tle go lala. 

Bana ba ga seantlo se batlwa go sale gale. 
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14. TSHESEBE 
Tshésébé e tona ma-k6k6régé 
O botologetse’ng motlhaleng wa manamagadi ? 
Le ditshés&jane di ile. 
O botologetse bakonopi boo-Goitsemang 
Babolayi ba ditau le ditlou. 
Lona batsomi lo tsomélla’ng tshésébé ? 
Tshésébé e pere-pere dirope 
E re lo e bolaya lo nné€élé serope sa yoné 
Ke tlé ke se g6lélé digwapa. 


15. TSHEPHE 


Marapalalé a tshéphé tshunyana 
Tshéphé e kgolo e lebelé 

O ka e bona e tlhanotse mmala 

E stya phuthi le mmutla. 

Tshéphé morapaladi wa magola 
Ditlhako tsa gagwé' tsa ya go tétéméla 
Tsa nna ditshweu malokololong 
Marapalalé a ga tshéphé khunwana. 
Ke letse kwa Borwa dikgong di seyo 
Ke letse ke Gra thokolwana ya n6né. 


1 gagwé is used instead of yéné owing to the fact that the springbok is here 
personified. 


16. PHUTHI 


Phuthi-matlhare mma-ma-lala ekete e a bobola 
Phuthi setlola-maretlwana 
Phuthi motswa kgakala o lapile thata 
Phuthi mma-nkgaratlhe o lapisitswe ke batsomi 
Phuthi ma-gorogotswé wa diphélégélé. 
Phuthi kétswana phudufudu' khunwana 
Dilé tsa go éma sakaneng 
Tsa go bo di gamélwa moréna mafsi. 
1 | have also heard phuduhudu. 


17. MMUTLA 


Ga-re-ya-gaa-koo ! 
Morwa-morokwana a dibata 
Mosetlhana motsoga seriteng 
Ke yoo morwa-morokwana 
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\ Motsoga mpananeng 
Motsoga mo kutong tsa ditlhare 
O a tsoga a namalatsa képé 
Ya re ditsébé 0 a di péga mo magetleng 
Ga-re-ya-gaa-koo ! 


18. MMUTLA LE TLHOLWR 


Ba rutana bongaka — 

Ba letsa lonaka 

Ba re “‘ See See.” : 

Nakana tsa mmutla le tlhélwé 

Ba rutana bongaka le mmutla 
Mmutla monnana tlhélwé mosimane. 


19. TAU 


Ke motau-kg6bé-di-mabu 

Yo o tkitseng a le nosi 

Ke motho ke le nosi - 

Se ke se bonang ke dijé tsa me 
Nna tau ya mariri a magolo 

Ke phagé ya mangana ua magolo 
Tshetlha ya dikgwa 

Tshetlha ya marota 

Ga ke tlhatlhelwe 

Ke tlhaga ke firéla mo dikgweng 
Ke éta ke okoniéla ditsela 

Nna tshetlha ya dikgwa 
Thsetlha e marota a magolo 

Ke tsamaya ke tkétléléla. 
Mogala-gala yo motonna 
Mogarola-ngwana wa motho 
Tshetlha ya ga mma-tau le rra-tau. 
Ke kéma-kéma ke itlhaganéla go aba 
Ka re ke fitlha fa thota ke a bopa 
Ka ba ka fitlha lentswe 

Nna motan wa dikgwa. 


20. PHIRI 


Nna ke morwa-morongwa ka lefifi 
Ka tloga ke re 
“ Kel rongwe ka ngwedi ke se mosimane.”’ 
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Ke phiri ga ke umakwe bosigo 

E ka re bo sa ka bo ke tlhaséla 
' Nna ma-tshana a pharitlha 

Morwa-morongwa ka lefifi. 


1 The negative formative ga has been elided. 


21. PHOKOJWE 


Tlhotlho monyong 

Monkgwé yo o mo diphologolong 

Morwa-monkgwé o a rula 

O béna sesana a tshaba a re 

*€ Moloi! 

Mal6éba se ne se bapile le motho.” 

Mo’ a-nokeng* ka logata lwa nonvane. 

‘* Ka pitsana mesedi e ntshenyetsa mebala ya kgaka.”’ 
1 The copulative formative ke has been elided. 


3 From moya-nokeng ; for a similar elision of the y of ya in a compound noun cf. 
lines 4, 5 and 6 of No. 25 below. . 


22. PHAGE 


Mophagé yo o mangana magolo 
O jetswe boswa ke tse dingwe 

O rile 

““ Nkalafa mangana.”’ 

Ka tlaba-tlaba ka épa metlabala 
Mophagé a gana 

Mophagé mangana magolo 
Mangana magolo a bo-Phagé. 


23. NAKEDI 


Ke nakedi e tonna ya Matépé 
Mabala ke a abile 

ce aba ke tsutsubanya sefatlhég6 
Mabala a mmépé ke boi ka 6né. 
Ke senkga mafolo 
Mme ke boa ka ngwana wa kgosi 
Ditshitlhé 
Ka ke le senkga mafolo. 
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24. THAKADU 


Thakadu mogatla mogolo 

Mofati ka mogatla 

O fata ka 6né O fatéla ko morago 

O ntsha mmu ka mogatla. 

Sose maoto a ile kae nna ka ke épa ka dinala ? 
Mmu O 0 tsaya ka mogatla 

O 0 isé kwa ntlé ka mogatla. 

Thakadu mogatla mogolo 

Thakadu ya motlhwa. 


25. TSHWENE 


BaHurutshe ba ga Moswana wa Keledi 

Di nthakile tsa phakéla ditshwene 
Ditshwene tsa ga Malope a Masilo 

Mo’a go réma ga a kaa di b6na 

Mo’a masimo ga a ka a di béna 

Mo’a nokeng ga a ka a di bona 

Ka e le BaHurutshe ba ga Malope a Masilo 
Tshoswane tsa lookotsane tse di jeleng mafura a le segorong. 
Mma-mogowa wa mendéto. 

Nna tshwene ke fudile mopudu 

Ke tla di itse 

Mme ka kgotswa ka thélla ka wa 

Mopudu wa ka wa gaséga 

Wa tlala-tlala le matlapa. 

Tshwene 

Ke naiwa mmele mo makopong ga ke naive. 
Morwa-matlhé a kgokgotsong 
Morwa-mopudu o bottha. 


20. SEBOKOLODI 


Kuru-wee kuru-wee O ya kae ? 

‘“‘ Ke ya maeng.” 

Maeng ang ¢ 

“A koloko a koloko.” 

Batho tswelang kwa ntlé lo boné 
Lo béné ka go tlhatswiwa ditlh6bélé 
TIh6b616 e tshweu va ga Nnéréké! 
Ya ga Yane? e phatsimisa molelo. 
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Sebokolodi se seramaganyana 

Se rapaletse le kgomo metlhabeng 
Se éta se retolola megala. 

Megala ya kgomo e kgaoga jang ? 
Ga e kgaoge ra itaya maoka 
Maoka a matona a boo-Kgetleng. 


1 From Afrikaans Hendrik. 
1 From Afrikaans Jan. 


27. LENONG 


Lenong le letonna rra-moubata 

Ya re le nna more o dutame. 

Otlhe magakabe a ya go thiba marélé. 
E rile a phatlalala maréjana 

Ka sala ke tketsa lekéllwana 

Ka iketsa morwa-nnoyi' le basi”. 


1 From Afrikaans mooi (mistress). 
* From Afrikaans baas (master). 


28. MOGOLORI 


Nonyane e e mabela mogolori 
E ya nokeng e kotile ditlhégé 
Sefudi se setonu se maoto mane 
Se namagadi se mae marataro. 


29. TSHETLHO 


Nonyane ya makuré 

Nonyane e pelo go gaisa kgosi 
Se mphe more O mphé seolo 

Ga ke na selépé sa go réma more 
Tswedi tswérré. 

Ke na le kepu ya me ya mosélé-sélé 
Kepu ya go épa seolo 

Fa O ka mpha nka Go iphéla 
Nna nka Go fa mana a dinotshe 
Tswedi tswérré. 

Nonyane va dinotshe, 
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30. LEPHOI 


Kunkuru ya banyana 

Setlola-tlola mmung 

Di tshameka*ka kwa morago ga lesaka 
Di ira’ thelleke 

Di ira thelleke-thelleke 

Kukuru kunkuru kukurunkuku, 


1 An alternative of dira. 


31. PETLA-MEDUPE-Y A-PULA 
Petla-medupe-ya-pula 
Nonyane ya pula 
Ya re pula e na medupe 
Ts6p6-ts6pé. 
Pula! 
Tsép6-ts6pé thi !? 


1 An ideophone. Compared. with eg. Nguni, Hurutshe is poor in ideophones. 


2 An ideophone, cf. thiba (stop). 


32. MOGODIRI 
Mogodiri molepeletsa-dikala 
E re dinaka di nne maphata 
O gaketse jang ! 
Mme dikungwa di nne magwasipa. 


33. MOTSOKWI: 


Motsokwi O se ke Wa ipéna go gola mma-mphémphé 

O eteletswe ke mogoluwé pele 

O eteletswe ke kwadibane pele 

Le Wéna kwadibane O se ke Wa ipéna mma-mphémphé 
O eteletswe ke mogolow6 pele 

O eteletswe ke motokwane pel?. 


1 An alternative for motsoko. 


34. MOTOKWANE 


Tlhare soo-Mpedi a Kganyane 
Se tswa mmung sa ipupile 

Se go teilweng ngwana a se pas6pé' 
Sa tloga sa mo lebéléla ka kaneng. 


1 Same as lebélélé which, according to my informants, may be used instead of 
pasép6. There is a verb pasépa (take care, look out) from Afrikaans pas op 
(look out), and why pasépé is used and not pasdpé I am unakle to say. 
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35. SETIMELA 


Tshipi e tswa Pompi! e tswa Kgobola-diatla 

E keobotse MaEsemane diatla 

Ga ena pele le morago. 

Tshukudu ! 

Ka re e ya kwa ntlha yele. 

Tshukudu ! 

E tla kwano. 

Nna ga ke mpara* ke lekgomotsha 

Mpara ke yo 0 ko Magalishéré. 

Kgomo e tswa ko Pompi ko Moretele 

E tla ka bobi jwa s2kgokyo le montsane. 

E rometswe ke pente® ya nale le montsan? 
Swartmeis* kgomo e tswa ko Kgopi-kgobola-diatla 
Koting se segolo sa mma-mosadi wa mokalaka. 
Mogala ke wa tshipi 

Wa thudi 0 ka kgaoga. 

Ke kopane le mosadi wa motlhala a potile molapo ka teng 
Ka re ke a mo phamola 

Ka re 

‘“ Tila kong mora®-Mokwatsi mo letseleng.”’ 
Sepane® sa makuru seramaga sa iphutha motlhala 
Sa itsaya mma-ntlotlobua 

Tshutshu makgale 

Tshukudu ya maboto 

Kgomo e tswa Borwa e tswa e suma 

E tswa Pompi e tswa Kgobola-diatla. 


‘It is possible that this name has been derived from Afrikaans pomp (pump, wind- 


mill) in view of the nature of the places indicated by it (cf. translation foot- 
note 1.), 


21 have also heard lepara (=mpara) with plur. mapara; both nouns have pro- 


bably been derived from Afrikaans baar (raw). 


> From Afrikaans punt. 

* From Afrikaans Swartmuts, a name given to a black cow. 
5 An abbreviation of morwa. 

* From Afrikaans span (team). 


360. BAESEKELE 


Baesekele ya me e tshesanyane 
Mma-mpadi kgaitsedi ya me Seabélé 
Pitst ya MaKgowa maoto a dithaire! 
Pitsi ya tshipi moreketla. 


1 From English tyre. 
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37. SELEPE 


Selépé sa me se 

Ke réma ka séné se 
Setlhare se we se 
Mokala o we se 
Pu-pu. 


1 qe <wile. 


38. MAKGOWA 


Mokakatledi wa marapé 

Motshwara-teu wa kgomo tsa MaBuru 

Fa di gololwa nna ke bo ke néélwa rra-nthasi' wa borété? 
Ba sala ba le fa fatshe marakalala tsibogong 
Bo-rra-kgomo-e-sule-ga-e-jewe e latlhwa ka letlalé jaaka ntja 
Jalo le marantlatlana. 

Marwale-hutse® ya lotlhékwa lwa korong 

Bana ba ga Poulé* wa MaBasa* 

Re tlhotse re kolopana le Poulé 

E rile fa gare Poulé a lapa 

Ga sala go kolopa Rra-Ntsho. 

1] did not succeed in ascertaining the etymology of this word. 
2 From Afrikaans brood (bread). 

3 From Afrikaans hoed (hat). 


“From Afrikaans Poul. 
5 From Afrikaans baas. 


hie, CATER 


Powerfully built one of arms? 
Cooker of watery food® . 
God! with the long straight nose; ~ 
When it cries saying, ‘“‘moo,” 
The women say, “it says ‘ moo,’ ”’ 
The men say, “‘ it says ‘ arms again.’ 
Oh, animal of my father, the red female ; 

God with the moist nose 

A short sip of something hot.° 

God has eaten my father, me also He will eat.® 

Animal with the moist nose 

The roads lead to the country of the Ndebele ;* 

I slept in the trunk of a white thorn tree, together with a blue crane ;* 


” 


gal 
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I looked for the makers of the shuffling-clashing noise.® 
There are being closed in (the things) which can be managed by the man 
with many children.” 


1 The aim of this poem is to emphasise the fact that cattle were frequently the 
cause not only of disputes, but also of fights and even of wars. 

2 i.e. military arms, the idea being that arms were very often taken up not only to 
defend one’s own stock, but also to rob someone else of his. 

3 Jetou-tou is applied to watery food in general. Here it means milk, the cow 
being regarded as the cook. ¥en 

4 Owing to the important part which cattle play in daily life, they are regarded as 

ods. 

. The term is used for boiled milk ; cf. goduma (sip a hot liquid noisily). 

* My father died in a fight concerning cattle, and I also am likely to go the same 
way. ‘This indicates the constant fear of a cattle owner. 

7 The Ndebele are said to have been notorious cattle raiders. 

* This refers to a man on a journey in search of his raided cattle. Whether the 
reference has any historical background could not be ascertained. 

® The stem gwalabatlha from which digwalabatlha is derived refers to the various 
noises made by the bodies, hoofs, and horns of cattle on the march. 

10 matétété (numerous progeny), rulaganya matétét6 (continue{to add to the 
number of one’s progeny). This line indicates that only he who has numerous 
progeny can manage a big herd of cattle, hence an owner of many cattle must 
also have numerous progeny. 


2: .GATTLE! 


Beast (with) gravy agreeable to the taste 

Animal with the moist nose 

Sniffer with nose and mouth in one ; 

I was without it, ] was without sleep ;* 

I was with it, then also I was without sleep.® 

I was without sleep, (yet) I did not want it,4 

I looked for it,> I looked also for my child.® 

My child has fallen into the river, into the river-pool, 
He has been killed by cattle, 

The cattle of Moselekatsi.? 


1 This poem is recited to indicate how highly cattle are prized by the average man. 
* Because I kept on worrying about how I could obtain cattle. 
* Because I kept on worrying about how I could effectively look after them so as 


to keep them out of the hands of raiders, from doing damage to other people, 
etc. 


i.e. sleep. 

Sie. a beast. 

® Who was lost in a cattle raid. 

" This refers to a raid made on the cattle of the Ndebele. 


3., (CALTLE 


Large wooden bowl? of my father 


When I have eaten from it my heart feels happy 
As it is the wooden bow] of my parent ; 


The wooden bow! of the beast (with) gravy agreeable to the taste, 
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Cattle of our place, cattle? of my father : oh how sad !4 

A single one affords pleasure 

The absence (of even a single one) causes dismay.® 

Dark grey beast, disturber of sleep ; 

Beast with many white spots 

The one with the musical tongue. 

Powerfully built one of arms 

Cooker of watery food 

God with the moist nose. 

1 This poem is usually recited when the cattle approach the kraal and the thoughts 


are turned to the highly prized foodstuff —milk. 

2 This tee either to the udder of the cow or to the cow itself as producer of the 
milk. 

3 The term namane is not always used literally, meaning calf; it is sometimes used 
to indicate a full-grown beast. This is the case when laudatory reference is 
made to the latter, as is instanced by the above examples. 

i.e. how sad it is to be without them. 

® One without a beast is always unhappy. 


2S -CATICE 


Very powerfully built one of arms _ 

Cooker of watery food 

God with the moist nose. 

I and my younger brother kept on imitating each other, 

He takes by force : white !! 

I take by force: white ! 

They even resemble each other in colour inthe kraal. 

Black boy :* a drop !* 

A drop of mother-forked-stick.* 

I fed the white-backed cow, she lowed, “‘ teng-teng ; ’’5 

(Actually) she is not fed by me, she is fed by the herdsman, the skilful 
one.® 

The springboks go across the reaped gardens ;’ 

(Hoofs) of the white-backed beast, crier-ot-the-ankles,® 

It lows (and then) it says, ‘“ crack,’’® right under the chin. 

1 i.e. a white beast. 

2 This refers to the milker. 

3 i.e. a drop of milk. 

“ This refers to the udder and the teats. 

5 Some cattle are more given to lowing than others, and to the Native’s ear the 
lowing of some of these is more attractive than that of others ; teng-teng 
denotes such attractive lowing. 

Si.e. although she belongs to me I do not herd her, she is herded by the cattle- 
herd. 

7 The object of this line is to praise the speed of the beast, referred to in the next 
line, by drawing attention to the speed of the springbok. 


8 This refers to a beast renowned for lifting its ankles very high when running. 
‘crack refers to the sound made by the ankles. 
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a. Cast Le 


Very powerfully built one 

A short sip of something hot ; 

The medicine has eaten the beard of the men, 

It does not eat the boys, it merely singed them.! 
Cooker of watery food 

God with the long straight nose 

‘The grass at Molapé’s place was once bitter ; 

The other day it cut its? tongue.* 

I saw the white-backed cow, being with calf, passing, 
But all the while it is not milk : abscesses.* 

The beast in the South chews a bone, 

It does not chew it, it merely pushes it about in its mouth.° 


1 This, as well as the previous line, has reference to the milk sticking to the beard 
and lips of the drinkers ; to the grown-ups, having beard, more milk remains 
sticking than to the young boys. 

2 i.e. the tongue of the beast. 

3 No light could be thrown on the real force of this line. 

“i.e. it is abscesses. 

5 Owing to the absence of certain ingredients in the plants, grass, etc., of, e.g. the 
extreme south-western Transvaal, which lies, of course, in a southerly 
direction from Zeerust, the cattle in those parts are much more given to 
picking up bones than is the case in the Zeerust district. ; 


6: GSP TLE 


Romeis, lingerer, whom are you lingering for ? 
You are lingering for your herdsman, 

Red cow, jumper of walls. 

Mr. Beckoner, I beckoned at the camel-tree,” 

I beckoned at it, and even got otf at the other side. 
The big foot of their herdboy Rra-Nkabiti ;3 
When it eats, it goes for it* with head and chest.° 


1 This poem is recited when the cattle come home to the kraal, special reference 
being made to the fierce cows. 

* This refers to the fleeing herdboy making for a camel-tree when chased by a 
fierce cow. 

* He runs at such speed that attention is drawn to his fast-moving feet only. 

‘i.e. the food. 

5 When a man eats greedily it is said 0 tséna ka tlhdgé le sefuba (he enters with head 
and chest, i.e. he is so greedy that it seems as if he does not take the food out 
with his hand, but goes for the pot or plate, containing food, head and chest 
foremost). This line alludes to the resemblance detected between the greedi- 
ness with which such a man devours his food, and the eagerness with which 
the herdboy is trying to get away from the charging cow. 
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7. THE HORSE 


Oh, horse, galloper in the veld ! 

Breaker of speed records, you speed along the roads, 
You outrun the duiker and the springbok ; 

Oh, the horse has no village-community ! 

Scatter !1 

Its owner does not eat brisket 

And its child does not gnaw a bone? 

And its children cried yesterday.? 

It is my horse, I bought it for myself, 

It is my horse, | paid (for it) with my cattle. 

1 The idea here is that if a horse dies there will be no gathering of people to eat 
its meat ; on the contrary, people will have to go about as usual looking for 
food. 

2 By its child is here meant the child of the owner of the horse. Similarly, child- 
ren are referred to as bana ba kgomo (children of the beast). The point is 
that the beast is supposed to feed the children of its owner. Nothing of the 
horse can be eaten, hence when a horse dies the children do not even get a 


a bone to pick. 
3 Owing to their not getting meat. 


8. THE MULE 
Here and there,! it has been joined,? 
It is a tree growing also in the excreta of a dog.® 
You mule, clatterer* of the Europeans 
What will you give me as a token of your gratitude if I praise you thus 
extensively ? 
What will you give me as a token of your gratitude, you clatterer ? 
Will you thank me if I sit on you 
Enjoying myself with you amongst the tribes ? 
With you mule, clatterer of the Europeans. 
1 This refers to the restlessness of the mule. 
2 This refers to the fact that the mule is single-hoofed. 


3 It does not matter where a mule treads ; its hoofs keep on growing 
4 Here also reference is made to the restlessness of the mule. 


OY "THE GOAT 


Goat of our place, mother of the tick-bird, 

Crier during the night, the rain is falling! 

Animal of the beard, a running noise in the kraal ; 

When I think I have looked well after it, it wanders about in the veld ; 
Goat of our place, soarer over the trees. 


1 A goat commonly bleats in a pitiful way when it rains, especially when. the rain 
is accompanied by cold weather. 
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10. THE PIG 


We do not eat you, Mr. Grunter, 

When eating you we feel disgusted with you 
As you eat food not belonging to you 

As you are the eater of the excreta of man. 


11. DOGS 


Let us go little dogs of the neglected woman. 

It happened that the woman left, but no sooner had she left than she said, 
“Tam going back 

I am going to the gnawers eating bones 

The red and white ones of the neglected woman 

The red and white ones of my husband.”! 


1 The last four lines have a historic background and were originally recited by a 
woman who was much loved and well looked after by her husband, who also 
had very good hunting dogs, with the result that she was never without meat ; 
but after he married his second wife she (i.e. the first wife) was so much 
neglected that she decided to leave her husband. She experienced, however, 
so.many hardships in her wanderings that she decided to return to her 
husband. After taking this decision she spoke these words. 


12, THE ELEPH ANT 


I am the big one of the mother of trees 

The big one eating trees 

Picker of leaves 

Mr. Big-grain-basket of the hyena’s place 

Worm with the big appetite! 

Digger of trees. 

Let me dig the shepherd’s tree? and the elandsboontjie,? 

I am the big one of the mother of trees 

I am the elephant related to mankind 

Hence what I regard with fear are the ways of mankind ;* 

For that reason, when I kill (one), I actually bury him, just as people do ;° 
Furthermore, I remain in an unmarried state, just as people do ;® 
I even wash with medicine, just as people do ;? 

I am the big one of the mother of trees 

Smasher of trees. 


1 i.e. the trunk of the elephant. 

* The Capparts albitrunca, Afrikaans : witgatboom. 

3 The Elephantorrhiza Burchellii. 

‘The purpose of this and of the previous line is to indicate that the elephant 
regards the human race as its totem. 

5 When an elephant kills a human being, it sometimes, in its rage, tramples and 
crushes him to pieces—this habit is alluded to in the above line. 

6 My informant maintained that when one of a pair of elephants dies the survivor 
mourns for a long time his (her) dead mate. 

™ The real force of this line is obscure. 
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13. THE BUFFALO! 


Roarer® of the sickle-bush® grove 

(Roarer) of the place of the sleeper with its calf in the guarri? grove, 
They go apart in the veld. 

Mr. Black Buffalo speeds about 

Heading for the place of Motonosi, 

Mr. Black Buffalo, calf of the butfalo 

Which sleeps with (its) calf in the guarri grove. 

Cattle of the sickle-bush grove, thev keep on breaking the guarri trees, 
(Cattle) of Swedi-a-Mphéla, they are breaking (the trees) 

Not coming to sleep (though). 

Children of the szantlo,® she having been chosen in good time.® 


1This poem has a historic background and alludes to the following event : 
Motonosi, or Swedi-a-Mphéla as he is also called, captured a young buffalo 
bull-calf, which he herded with his other calves. When the voung buffalo 
was old enough, Motonosi killed all his other bulls, and in this way bred a 
cross between a buffalo and a beast. In the course of time he killed all his 
cattle, sparing only the cross-breeds. On a certain day, while in the veld, 
the herd of cross-breeds took to flight and never returned, having joined a 
herd of buffaloes. 

2In Hurutshe kgodumé is used only as a praise-name referring toa buffalo, the 
usual term denoting this animal being mare. In Northern Sotho the buffalo 
is also termed nare as well as kxodumé, cf. K. Endemann Weérterbuch der 
Sotho-Sprache. It is possible that here also the latter term is merely a 
praise-name ; nothing to this effect is, however, stated in the dictionary. 

3'The Dichrostachys nutans. In Hurutshe the tree is called mosélé-sélé, losélé-sélé 
being a grove of such trees. 

4'The Euclea undulata. In Hurutshe the tree is called motlhakola, lotlhakola 
being a grove of such trees. 

> The sister of a man’s wife, whom he may marry. 

6 The idea here is that a man ought tu decide in good time which of his wife’s 
sisters he is going to marry in the event of its being necessary, in order to 
make sure that she and her children will be attached to him. Given suffi- 
cient time, a man, as a rule, makes the right choice, but it sometimes does 
happen that a man, in spite of the fact that he was given ample time to 
consider the matter, still chooses the wrong woman, with the result that he 
cannot reckon upon the fidelity of her children. The allusion in the above 
line is now obvious: a man in choosing a wrong seantlo is heading for trouble 
—Motonosi made a mistake in putting the buffalo bull to his cows, with 
the result that he lost all its offspring. 


14... THE SASSABY! 


Big sassaby, the swaggering one, 

What are vou lingering for in the track of the ewes ? 
Even the smail sassabies have gone. 

You are lingering for the hurlers of Goitsemang 
Killers of lions and elephants. 

You hunters, why are you hunting the sassaby ?? 
The sassaby with the shaking hind legs, 
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When you have killed it, you should give me its hind leg 
So that I can cut up it into biltong. 

1The Damaliscus lunatis. The English term has obviously,[been derived from 
tshésébé. 

2This line and the next three are supposed to be spoken by a chief. 


15. THE SPRINGBOK 


The wanderings of the white-faced springbok cwe 
The big springbok, the fast one, 

You can see that it is parti-coloured, 

It outruns the duiker and the hare. 

Springbok, wanderer in the reaped fields ; 

Its hoofs were going to sink in 

They remained white at the joints ;' 

The wanderings of the brown springbok ewe. 

I slept in the South, there being no wood, 

I slept, warming myself with the dung of the blesbok.? 


1 In this case at the ankles. 
2 The allusion here is to the springbok. 


160° THE DUIKER' 


Duiker of the leaves, Mr. Lier-down as if he were ill,” 

Duiker, jumper of the berry-trees,® 

Duiker, comer from afar, you are very tired, 

Duiker, Mr. Rusher-to-and-fro, you have been tired out by the hunters, 
Duiker, Mr. Rustler of the animals. 

Grey duiker ewe, brown steenbok ewe, 

Things of standing in the little kraal 

(Things ) of appearing to be milked for the chicf.4 


1 we ee informants called this poem Phuthi le phudufudu (Duiker and steen- 
oO 
? The duiker remains in its shelter as long as possible. 
3 'The Lycium acutifolium. 
‘ The last three lines refer to the fact that, in the area occupied by the Hurutshe 
the duiker and the steenbok are at present the most common game excluding 
of course, the hare ; in fact this has been so for a considerable time. 


17. THE HARE 

Ga-re-ya-gaa-koo 3! 

Son of the little dark brown one with spots, 
Little yellow one, leaper from the stubbles, 
Yonder is the son of the little dark brown one 
Leaper from the treeless plain 
Leaper from the trunks of trees ; 
It leaps up, and stretches its tail 
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And it places its ears on its shoulders 
Ga-re-ya-gaa-koo ! 
* This is the shout given when a hare jumps up from its lair. 


18. THE HARE AND THE MOUNTAIN-HARE 
‘They teach one another the art of medicine 
They play on the horn 
They savy, “‘ see see.” 
The little horn of the hare and the mountain-hare ; 
‘They teach each other the art of medicine, the hare being one of the party ; 
The hare the young man, and mountain-hare the boy.1 


1 The purpose of this poem is to indicate the inferiority of the mountain-hare as 
compared with the hare. 


19. THE LION 


I am Mr. Lion-boiled-corn-and-mealies-full-of-sand! 
He who is known to himself only 

I alone am a human being? 

Whatever I see is my food 

I, lion of the huge manes 

I am a wild cat with fat cheeks® 

Yellow one of the forests 

Yellow one of the Highlands 

I am not closed in 

I appear while dodging about in the forests 
I go along, soaring over the roads 

I, vellow one of the forests 

Yellow one with the massive shoulders 

I go along, stretching myself. 

Fearful Roarer, the famous one, 

Mr. Ripper-of-the-child-of-man 

Yellow one of Mrs. Lion and Mr. Lion. 
While growling, I hurriedly distribute,’ 
And when I reach the kopje | roar loud and angrily 
And thereupon I drop my voice ; 

I, Mr. Lon of the forests. 


1 The idea here is that a lion charges with such speed and force that as far as it 
goes everything is wrapped in dust. I 

2 i.e. in my achievements I surpass all other animals, and am the only animal that 
can be regarded as being the equal of man. ‘ 

3In ‘Praises of animals in Northern Sotho,” cf. Bantu Studies, Vol. 12, No. 3, 
p. 192, v. Warmelo and Lekgothoane give a sentence similar to this. It is 
there, however, supplemented by another sentence. Cf. also poem No. 22 
below. 

‘ This refers to the graceful way in which a lion walks. ; 

3 This refers to what is left to the small beasts of prey after the lion has eaten his 
fill. Actually, therefore, no distributing takes place. 


er 
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20. THE HYENA 


I am the son of the one sent in the darkness 

I left saying, 

““T am not sent by moonlight, as I am not a little boy.” 
I am the hyena, I am not mentioned during night 
Lest it may happen that I (decide on) attacking, 

I, Mr. Prowler, crouching about, 

Son of the one sent in the darkness. 


21. THE JACKAL 


Trotter in the dew 

The white-backed one amongst the animals 

The son of the white-backed one is waking up 

He sees a stump, gets a fright, and says, 

“(It is) a witchdoctor 

The other day a human being vas standing next to it.” 

One going to the river with the skull of a bird.? 

“With a little pot, the soot spoils with respect to me the colours of the 
guinea fowl.’”2 


1 The jackal is said to be in the habit of burying the skull of its prey. 

2 The words the colours of the guinea fowl are used by the jackal to praise its own 
colour. The rest of this line is obscure. It was suggested by one of my 
informants that it contains merely an allusion to what is said in the previous 
line, thus: the skull buried by the jackal is used by him as a vessel for carrying 
water, and he has no desire to get a pot, as it may have soot sticking to it. 


22) LAE WEE DV CAT: 


Mr. Wild-cat with the fat checks 
His inheritance has been eaten by others ;! 
He said, 
““Heal my cheeks.” 
I rushed about feverishly, and dug up roots,* 
Mr. Wild-cat (then) refused 
Mr. Wild-cat with the fat cheeks 
Fat cheeks of the Wild-cat family.® 
' The inheritance here refers to the prey. The wild cat, not being strong, can 
easily be robbed of its prey. 
2 This is what the doctor did. 


* In the end the wild cat changed its mind and refused treatment, maintaining 
that fat cheeks are natural to its family. 
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23. THE POLECAT 


I am the big polecat of Matépé 
My colours I display, 
I display, hiding my face ; . 
The colours of my muzzle, I am shy of (showing) them.! 
I am one that smells very evil 
And I return with the child of the chief, 
Medicine,? 
As I am one that smells very evil. 
1 The polecat customarily walks with its head bent downwards, with the result 
that its muzzle is not seen. 


* Medicine is so important that it is regarded as the child of chief ; the medicine- 
bag of the doctor often reeks of polecat. 
\ 


24. THE ANTBEAR 


Antbear, Mr. Big-tail, 

Mr. Scratcher with the tail, 

You scratch with it, you scratch backwards 

You take the sand out with the tail. 

This thing, (its) feet, what has happened to them, since I have to dig 
with the nails ? 

You take the sand with the tail 

You take it out with the tail 

Antbear, Mr. Big-tail, 

Antbear of the ants. 


25. THE BABOON 
Hurutshe a of Keledi 


They forestalled me, they rose early in the morning, the baboons, 

The baboons of Malope of Masilo ; 

He who went to chop did not see them 

He who went to the fields did not see them: 

He who went to the river did not see them, 

As they are Hurutshe of Malope of Masilo 

Black ants spread upon the upper layer of congealed fat, (ants) which have 
eaten the fat while still in the hooked neck calat ash.? 

‘The shouting one with the claws. 

I, baboon, I ted on the milkwood tree? 

I shall recognise them* 

But I was tripped, I glided and I fell,‘ 
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My milkwood fruit got scattered 

And was spread out on the flat stones. 

(I), baboon, 
Rain falls upon my body but my eyebrows are not rained upon.° 
Son of eyes-in-the-corner 

Son of sour-milkwood-fruit. 


1 The purpose of this line is to indicate that baboons are sometimes found in 
very great numbers. Segér6 may also mean a crooked horn hanging down- 
wards. 

2 The Mimusops caffra. 

3 i.e. the milkwood trees. 

‘ This line draws attention to the way in which a baboon takes to flight—it rushes 
along blindly. 

5 Reference is made here to the fact that the eyes of the baboon are so deep-seated. 


26. THE MILLIPEDE 


Dear soother, dear soother, where are you going ?! 
““T go to the eggs.” 

What eggs ? 

“Of the koloko, of the koloko.’”? 

People come out and look 

Look at the way in which rifles are cleaned ;3 

The white rifle of Hendrik, 

(The one) of Jan shines like fire.® 

Little red and white female millipede 

It goes alongside the cattle in the sand 

It goes along, swaying to and fro between the ropes.§ 
How is it that the ropes of the beast break so often ? 
It docs not break,’ we beat the white thorn trees8 
The big white thorn trees of the people at Zwartruggens. 


1 kuru-kuru is used when soothing a baby. The millipede is here called a soother 
because of the swaying movements of its head when walking along. 

2 koloko is an insect called reénkriek in Afrikaans. 

3 A comparison is here made between the shining shell of a millipede and the 
barrel of a rifle. 

‘ The shell of a dead millipede usually turns white in course of time; this fact 
is alluded to in this line. 

° Reference is here made to the shining black shell of an adult millipede. 

6 By ropes is meant the feelers of the millipede. 

7 This sentence is sometimes replaced by e ka kgaoga (it can break). The idea 
underlying this sentence is: Do not worry, let it break ; (cf. footnote 8). 

* The force of this sentence depends upon the following: (a) the idiom go itaya 
kgobati (beat bark, fetch bark—the latter béing a secondary meaning), (b) the 
bark of the white thorn tree is used to make ropes. In this as well as in the 
previous two lines an allusion is made to a pack-ox and the rope running 
through its nose. 
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27. THE BLACK VULTURE! 


Big black vulture, the decrepit one, 

When it perched the tree bent down. 

All the crows went out to stop the calves.? 

When they have scattered the little calves, 

I remained, pretending to be a large white locust bird ;# 
I pretended to be the son of the mistress and the master.* 


1 This is not a poem on black vultures in general, but only on the old ones. 

2 Crows, especially a small flock, are sometime followed by a number of small 
birds; these are here referred to as calves. The idea is that the vulture, 
being old and feeble, will feed on anything, even on small birds, which it 
then regards as calves. 

The old vulture here admires the speed and grace with which the locust bird 
flies, and would like to give the impression that it is as capable of flying as is 
the locust bird. 

“It would like to give the impression that it is sending out the crows, as their 
master, to collect the small birds for it. 


28. THE BLUE CRANE 


A conceited! bird, the blue crane, 

It goes to the river with its heads? bent ; 
Big wild duck with four feet® 

The female bird of six eggs. 


1 Tt is called thus because of its lordly tread. 

2 Heads is used instead of head because it commonly bends its head first in one 
direction then in the other, thus creating the impression that it has more than 
one head. 

® The wings are regarded as feet. 


29. THE HONEY-BIRD 


Bird of the thorn apple trees! 
Bird with more kind-heartedness than a chiet, 
Do not give me a tree, give me an antheap, 
I have no axe to chop a tree with 5? 
Tswedi tswérré.8 
I have my digging stick made of sickle-bush wood 
A digging stick to dig an antheap with, 
If you give me, I shall give you without being asked 
I shall give you honey-comb with larvae in it ; 
Tswedi tsweérr?. 
Bird of the bees. 
1 T could not find out why the honey-bird is associated with this plant. 
2 Cf. the words used in Xhosa when following a honey-bird: Jhi thi ungasisi kude 
sinxhamile, Ihi thi ungasibekt emthini uz’ usibeke phantsi asinazembe. (Iht thi 
do not take us far, we arein ahurry. Jhi thi do not lead us to a tree, please 


lead us (to something which is) low; we have no axe.) 
3 A shrill whistle is thus indicated. 


9 
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30. THE DOVE 


Coo-coo-roo of the girls 

Hopper in the sand ; 

They are playing behind the kraal 

They make short turns and little circles 

They repeatedly make short turns and little circles ; 
Co0-co00-roo0, Co0-co0-r00, CO0-CO0-r00-C00-Co0. 


31. THE RAIN-BIRD 


Rain-bird 

Bird of the rain ; 

When it rains gently and continuously 
Slush-slush!, 

Rain ! 

Slush-slush, closed !? 


1 ts6p6-ts6pé is said of the sound made when walking in slush. 
2 thi is used when referring to something blocked up or closed. Reference is here 
made to the cloudy sky. 


32. THE TAAIBOS} 


Taaibos, (you) the one with the drooping branches, 
When the horns? are forked 

How angry you are !8 

And the fruit grows in bunches. 


1The Rhus. sp. 
2j.e. the horns. 
3 This refers to the stabbing of the thorns. 


33. MOTSOKWDP 


Motsokui, do not fancy yourself (because of) there growing such broad 
long things,? 

You were preceded by your elder brother 

You were preceded by kwadibane ;3 

Also you kwadibane, do not fancy yourself (because of) the broad long 
things, 

You were preceded by your elder brother 

You were preceded by dagga. 

1 Motsoko or motsokwi is the general term for tobacco, excluding however 
kwadibane, for which see footnote 3 below. 

2 This refers to the leaves of the plant. 

3 kwadibane is a very strong brand of tobacco, the plant of which is smaller than 


that of motsokwi. My informants maintained that it has always been 
cultivated by the Bantu themselves ; I was unable to verify this. 
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34. DAGGA 


Tree of Mpedi of Kganyane? 

It comes up in a bundle, 

The child was instructed to look after it 

The outcome was that it looked after the child, (it being) in the pipe.? 


‘It is maintained that this man was responsible for the introduction of dagga 
amongst the Hurutshe. 


* The child while looking after the dagga took a few draws from the pipe and 
consequently fainted. 


35. THE TRAIN 


Ironware coming from Pompi,! from Kgobola-diatla, 

It having torn the hands of the Englishmen, 

It has no front or back part. 

Rhinoceros.* 

I thought it is going that way. 

Rhinoceros. 

It is coming this way. 

I am not a raw one, I am a skilled and strong person,® 

The raw one is he who is at the Magaliesbergen. 

Beast coming from Pompi, trom Moretele, 

It comes with a spider’s web‘ and with gnats® 

It having been sent along by the point of a needle® and by gnats. 

Swartmuis, beast coming from Kgopi‘-kgobola-diatla 

Out of the big hole® of the mother of the gigantic woman. 

The cord? is of iron 

One merely welded together will break. 

I met with the woman of the track, making a turn along the banks of the 
river,!° 

I thought I would snatch her 

I said, 

‘“* Get out of the way, son of Mokwatsi, there at the teat.”’!! 

Team of red and white pipits!”, it gathered the track unto itself, 

Itself being spotlessly clean.13 _ 

Tshutshu!! of the dry plains 

Rhinoceros of the highlands 

Beast coming from the South, it comes along steaming, 

It comes from Pompi and from Kgobola-diatla. 


1 This name indicates any place where there are big workshops, especially railway 
workshops. It seems, however, that it is associated mostly with Kimberley 
and Johannesburg. Pompi and the following name, Kgobola-diatla, which 
means literally tear the hands, appear to refer to the same place. 

2 Tshukudu (rhinoceros) is here used probably for the following reasons : (a) to 
draw attention to the strength of the train by alluding to the rhinoceros—a 
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powerful beast; ‘b) for the sake of sound-imitation: compare the sound 
made by the engine with the pronunciation of tshukudu. 

3 Jn this and the following line the reciter wants to draw attention to his own 
skill. 

“ Alludes to the smoke of the engine. 

5 Alludes to the smoke of the engine; cf. gnats flying in a swarm. 

* Some of my informants think that point of a needle refers to the engine, others 
again that the lever pulled to set the engine in motion is alluded to. 


7 cf. kgopa (bump against). 

® i.e. a tunnel. 

7i.e. the rails. _— 

10 j.e. when the train crosses the river by bridge. 

11 je. the lever pulled to set the engine in motion. 

127.e. the coaches. 

13 There is an idiom go itsaya (or go itshola) mma-ntlotlobua (or setho) (to be spot- 
lessly clean—used of a place). 

14 Said of the noise made.by the engine. 


36. THE BICYCLE 


My frail little bicycle, 
The one with the scar,! my sister Seabélé, 
Horse of the Europeans, feet of tyre, 
Iron horse, swayer from side to side.” 
1 The little bag containing the tools of the bicycle is often attached to the frame 
and this conveys the idea of a scar. 


2 This refers to the handles and front wheel of a bicycle, which sway from side 
to side if not tightly held. 


a7. THE AXE 


Mv axe, this one, 

I chop with it, this one, 
The tree fell, this one, 
The branch fell, this one,} 
Pu-pu.? 


1 se (this one) refers on each occasion to selépé axe. 
* Said of chopping. 


38. EUROPEANS 


Clutcher of the ropes 

Leader of the cattle of the Boers, 

When they! are outspanned, I am being given a piece of bran-bread, 

‘They? remain scattered on the ground at the drift ;3 

Messrs. Beast-it-died-it-not-being-caten, it is thrown away skin and all 
like a dog 

Thus (act) also the poor ones. 

Wearers of a hat made of the stalks of wheat 

Children of Paul‘ of the Boers,° 
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We and Paul used to shoot one another 


It happened that in the middle (of the fight) Paul became tired 
There remained shooting the black one. 


li.e. the oxen. 

2 i.e. the Boers. 

8’ This refers to their sitting about on the grass after having outspanned at the 
drift. 

‘i.e. President Paul Kruger. 

5 Mabasa with the singular Lebasa was originally used to denote Boers only, 
but today it may be used to denote any White man. It may perhaps be 
mentioned here that on a few occasions I have heard the Xhosa at Langa 
(the Native Township near Cape Town) using the term iBulu (Boer) when 
referring to a European whom they definitely know to be an Englishman. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PRIMITIVE NATION 
By HILDA KUPER 


Conquest of a territory implies invasion and direct or indirect use 
of force. Invaders defeat a settled population either by open warfare 
through the use of superior weapons and more effective organization, or 
by diplomacy and economic coercion backed, in cases of non-submission, 
by threat of annihilation. Both techniques are well known in all stages 
of history. The methods of administering the conquered then depend 
on the degree of cultural similarity between conquered and conquerers 
and the social attitudes to such factors as religion, race, tradition. 


In this article I outline brietly the techniques of conquest and control 
observable in two main phases of Swazi history. The first dates roughly 
from the beginning of the 16th to the early 18th century and the second 
extends from then to the present time. The first period is characterised 
by the relationship of Bantu peoples with relatively homogenous cultures, 
and the second by contact between three distinct cultures, Bantu, Boer 
and British. ‘The first period can be subdivided into (1) the period of 
migration of Bantu kinsmen organised into small patrilineal clans, (2) the 
contact of different clans and the growth of rival clan heads into petty 
chiefs with non-clansmen among their subjects and (3) the dominance of 
one clan and the organisation of subjects ona military non-kinship basis 
under the leadership of the head of the ruling clan. In the second phase 
there is (1) initial recognition of a Native king as the leader of his people, 
(2) an interim period of economic and political rivalry between Boer and 
Briton expressed in their reaction towards the Bantu and ‘3) the curtail- 
ment by the European Government of the powers that made Bantu 
leadership effective. My aim is to show the main trends in these historical 
stages and to illustrate thereby the techniques used by conquering 
aristocracies ; I do not attempt to deal fully with the political structure 
either pre or post European.’ 


I 


Groups of Bantu speaking people migrated into south-eastern Africa 
in the late fifteenth century. Leading one of the groups was Dlamini, a 


emia Bieoss Sie Bikes Age: Te siiee Senki De a ee ee 

1 'Phis is 2 section of a Jarger work on the Swazi which is nearly completed. I 
am: indebted to the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures 
fora Fellowship extending over two years of fieldwork (1934-1936) in the 
Swaziland Protectorate and for a subsequent grant to assemble my material. 
I also thank Mrs. A. W. Hoernlé, Miss Hermia Oliver, Dr. A. I. Richards, 
Dr. H. M. Gluckman, Professor I. Schapera and Paramount Chief Sobuza 
II for reading and criticising some of my manuscripts, 
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man of Embo Nguni stock and founder of the royal clan of the Swazi. 
He led his followers eastwards along the Komati river towards the coast.? 
The size of his tribe is unknown ;? the nucleus of the people were his 
patrilineal kinsmen, the rest were married women and a few men of 
other clans. Marriage within the Dlamini circle was prohibited to all, 
apparently, but the leader, so that most females joined other groups on 
maturity and alien women took their places. Occasionally a husband 
moved to the home of his wife, or a man, discontented with his own 
people, or exiled from them, proffered attachment elsewhere. 


For over two hundred years the descendants of Dlamini dwelt in the 
area of Lourenco Marques. They built scattered patriarchal home- 
steads, pastured their cattle and tilled the soil. Sometimes segments 
hived off through the ambition of brothers or sons, or to facilitate 
marriages which were otherwise prohibited. The new group thus formed 
adopted a new name and became politically independent. The Mkize, 
Hlubi, Bele, Natal Dlamini are among those who seceded from the main 
line of the first Dlamini. The ‘“‘true Dlamini” established peaceful and 
intimate contact with at least one other Bantu group, the Tembe, a people 
highly skilled in agriculture and in industry. Modern Swazi state “‘ We 
are one with the Tembe ; their king, like ours marries his sisters.’’ Inter- 
marriage between the ruling Tembe and Dlamini was moreover prohibited 
till, in the reign of the Dlamini King Mbandzeni, the Swazi sent Princess 
Dzambile, classificatory sister of Mbandzeni as wife to the Tembe ruler. 
A bond of marriage was substituted for the unity of blood. In the early 
period subjects of Dlamini and Tembe intermarried, and the two groups 
influenced each other culturally, though they remained politically distinct 
and independent. The order of Dlamini’s direct descendants is confused 
until the appearance of Ngwane II who inaugurates a new stage of Swazi 
history. From the names of ancient kings it seems that approximately 
seventeen generations elapsed between Dlamini and Newane IT. ; 


‘For my account of this period I rely on clan histories and traditions; on 
pointers in the present social structure (persistence of certain groups "and 
Principles of territorial distribution) ; on historical documents. For ron 
venience, I have selected only one of the versions of early Swazi history : 
there are many and often contradictory chronicles, but the principles are the 
same. 

*1 use the words mation for a number of tribes owing allegiance to a central 
authority ; tribe for a group composed predominantly of kin and under the 
leadership of the dominant kinship group; clan for the furthest extension 
of kinsmen traced either through the father or the mother; lineage for a 
subdivision of a clan, the lineage members being able to trace genealogical 
relationship with each other Theoretically the function of each of these 


units can be the same, but at any period ina given society they are 
different, a 5 
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lI 


Ngwane II is the first king commemorated in present day Swazi 
ritual. For some unknown reason he left his ancestral home and with his 
tribe of kinsmen and retainers crossed the high and wild Lubombo range, 
an achievement recorded in the praise song famed to this day throughout 
the nation, the praise song of the royal clan. ‘‘ Nkosi! Dlamini! You 
scourged the Lubombo in your flight... .’’ He led his people along the 
northern bank of the Pongolo, and finally built his village Lobamba in 
what is now South-Eastern Swaziland. Here he died and annual pilgrim- 
ages have ever since been made to the cave in the tree-covered hill where 
he and later kings lie buried in state. The people whom we speak of as 
Swazi, usually refer to themselves as Bantu BakaNgwane, “‘ people of 
Ngwane.”’ 


_ ‘The area which the Swazi consider the birthplace of their nation is 
known as Eshiselweni,! the Place of Burning, a name descriptive of ruth- 
less methods of conquest. Stories are still told of the tyranny of Ngwane’s 
son, Ndungunye, and grandson, Sobuza I. They laid waste the homes 
of, those daring to flout their command. Ndungunye, or it may have 
been Sobuza I, would summon warriors to pluck between their teeth 
meat impaled on the point of a spear ; if blood spurted on the sharp metal, 
he would shout “‘ Who is it that soils the spear of the Lion. Let him be 
killed.” Sobuza’s mother, Somtjalose of the Simelane clan, is said to 
have restrained her son and won for the mother of the Dlamini ruler a 
special place in ritual and in government. 

. Throughout the Bantu world of the late 18th century nations were 
rising rapidlv to power under ambitious rulers. The land needs of an 
increasing peasant population made it more difficult for independent groups 
to roam about without coming into conflict over garden lands or pasture. 
Moreover Europeans had established mastery in parts of the south and 
east of southern Africa, fugitives and spies brought back reports of military 
domination and the area available for Bantu inhabitants was diminishing. 
Contemporary with Ndungunye and Sobuza I were Dingiswayo, chief of 
the Mtetwa, Zidze of the Ndwandwe, and later, in the 19th century came 
Shaka, whose Zulu hordes ravaged southern Africa and whose exiled 
captains, Soshangaan and Mzilikazi, spread to the north and east the 
pattern of disciplined warrior nations. Dingiswayo spent some time in 
exile from his people among other Bantu ; he learnt new customs, became 
renowned as a brave warrior and incidentally met a European traveller 


*1 Sobuza I named his first village Eshiselweni. Some informants say the name 
refers to the fact that huge quantities of ash were to be seen at the site. 
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The ‘‘ White man ” was killed and Dingiswayo returned to his own people 
riding a horse and carrying a gun. Dingiswayo, the first of the conquer- 
ing kings of the S.E. Bantu, is said to have learnt a great deal from the 
meeting with the European.!. The Dlamini avoided battle with the 
Mtetwa, and occasionally sent tribute to Dingiswayo.2— The people of 
Zidze were many and mobile; a friendship of long standing with the 
followers of Sobuza eventually foundered on a politico-economic issue, 
a dispute over the possession of fertile garden lands along the Pongola 
banks. Sobuza’s tribe had either to fight or to flee. 

Unwilling to accept the territorial claims of Zidze, yet conscious of 
numerical weakness, Sobuza I fled northwards with his followers, across 
the healthy Western mountains and avoided the fever stricken, tsetse 
ridden lowlands. Sobuza’s people were immigrants with women and 
children in their midst, not an army on the march, and with them 
they drove their most valuable possession, their cattle. Most of them 
were Dlamini relatives with their wives but there were also forerunners 
of many clans important at the present time ;—-Matsebule, Hlope, Twala 
and others, with genealogies extending beyond their amalgamation at 
Eshiselweni. They were not all of Embo Nguni stock; but their 
differences were merged in loyalty to the Dlamini leader: they are 
acknowledged as the true, original Swazi, the Bomdzabu(ko) (‘‘ Those 
who broke off,’’ at Eshiselweni.) They performed special duties to 
enhance the power of the ruling clan, and with some of their members 
the Dlamini king created a ritual bond of blood brotherhood. 

The “true Swazi’? entered a country already occupied by alien 
groups of Nguni and Sotho stock; and Sobuza demanded allegiance 
from them, ‘They lived in scattered patriarchal homesteads and most of 
them were loosely organised under a few clan leaders who had non- 
relatives among their followers. Some clans had already divided into 
sub-clans through quarrels over leadership, and sub-clans were 
independent of each other. ‘Thus the Maseko, Kubonye and Lala were 
related through an ancestor Mancamana, and did not intermarry but they 
were unorganised on a political basis. Groups that submitted humbly 
implicitly acknowledged their inferior strength. They gave occasional 
tribute in food and service, and were permitted, as long as they remained 
loyal, to retain their hereditary chiefs, their land and limited autonomy. 
Those who resisted were defeated and plundered ; the men were usually 
slain and the women and children were assimilated by marriage and 


'Cpre Vheal. History of South Africa since 1795, Vol. 1, 4th edition, p. 435. 
Bryant. Olden Times in Zululand and Natal, p. 89-95. 

? Some informants deny this, others say that it was definitely the case. Possibly 
those people who were nearest to the Mtetwa of Ndungunyes and not the 
main group of Dlamini, placated Dingiswayo. 
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adoption into the nation. Unimportant families were sometimes left to 
“sweep the ashes”’ in the denuded area and to attend to the Dlamini 
representative sent to rule. One small group, the ‘‘ Mapoko,’”! simply 
moved out of the immediate range of conquest : an insult remembered 
and, later, revenged. Prior inhabitants who formed the second time 
group in the growing nation were labelled ‘‘ Emakandzambili” (The 
found ahead.) After some time those who became loyal subjects active 
in the Dlamini interests tended to be classed as “‘ true Swazi.” 


Sobuza I eventually established himself in the region of the Mdimba 
hills, Central Swaziland, to this day the district in which most -royal 
villages are situated. He built his homestead, Elangeni, (In the sun) 
and stabilised his position. He as iNkosi, King, had as his prerogatives 
the waging of wars, the power of life and death, possession of the most 
potent magic, distribution of land. ‘lo his kinsmen he gave districts and 
he incorporated his subjects into the army to support him against attacks 
from rival relatives as well as from outside enemies. 


It was Sobuza’s policy to avoid conflict with superior forces ; by 
marriage alliances he sought the good will of powerful kings and demons- 
trated his own peaceful intentions. He took the daughter of Zidze? as 
his main wife and gave two of his own daughters to Shaka. The great 
Zulu paid Sobuza I a personal visit and was received with extravagant 

‘hospitality. Later Shaka, fearful of a successor, murdered the Swazi 
princesses because they became pregnant by him, but apparently Sobuza 
did not consider this a causus belli. When in 1828 Dingane assassinated 
Shaka, his half brother, and sent marauding impis into Swaziland, Sobuza 
ordered his people not to engage in pitched battles but, if necessary, to 
take refuge in the caves of the mountains. Only after Dingane’s power 
was destroyed by the Boers, in 1836, did the Swazi fight a Zulu regiment 
on the open plains.® 


When Sobuza died, he left to his successor a strong kingdom feared 
and respected by the neighbouring Bantu. The defeat of rival popula- 


1 Better known as the Mapors or Ndzundza, and classified by Van Warmelo as 
Southern Transvaal Ndebele. A Preliminary Survey of Bantu Tribes of 
South Africa, Pretoria 1935, p. 38. 

2 Some authorities say he married this woman after his flight from the Pongola 
to affect a reconciliation with Zidze, others say that he married her before 
the breach occurred. The consciousness of the value of diplomatic marriage 
is stressed in both cases, as even those informants who insist that he marriéd 
her before his plight say that when the Swazi begged for her as main wife, 
Zidze replied that though he would agree he did not give her for peace and 
he sent an army against the in-laws’ soon after. 

_3 Then the Swazi regiments fought in the battle spoken of impi yobuya. Accord- 

ing to the Swazi Dingane wanted to settle in Swaziland and sent his army to 

clear the way. Dingane was killed by a Swazi chief in the south, who reported 
his independent action to the Swazi King. The details are irrelevant in this 
article. 
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tions was followed by their incorporation in a common polity. His 
followers numbered several thousand people of different culture and 
origin and the boundaries of his domain extended roughly as far as 
Barberton in the north, Carolina in the west, the Pongola on the south 
and the Little Ubombo on the east. 


Ill 


The daughter of Zidze bore to her royal husband two sons and a 
daughter ; the older son Uzimandzi died in infancy and the younger, 
Mswati, the recognised heir, was an immature youth on his father’s death. 
While his grandmother and a close Dlamini uncle were acting as regents, 
-one of his father’s adult sons tried to seize the kingship. In a battle waged 
to settle the issue the warriors of the capital were loyal to Mswatiand killed 
the would be usurper and many of his men. To prevent further trouble, 
_Mswati was fully installed as king as soon as the proper period of national 
mourning had elapsed though, some say, neither he nor laZidze! were 
fully trained in the secrets and duties of their future position. The 
people saw that ‘‘ without a king the country would rot” since “ the 
country needs a king.” 


Mswati was the greatest of the Swazi fighting kings. Until his 
reign the army was organised on a local basis, each chief having authority 
to call up the men in his district. The local group was in many cases 
predominantly a kinship group. Mswati, encouraged by his mother 
organised all subjects into age grades that cut across local boundaries and 
kinship loyalties. Each man was automatically conscripted, and his life 
was controlled by a rigid discipline dictated from the capital.2 Mswati 
established special roval villagés as mobilising centres, for men in the 
adjacent districts and he also created military outposts for attack on 
neighbouring independent tribes. From Hoho (Northern Swaziland), 
Emtshindini and Embuleni (in the present 'Transvaal) he deployed his 
impis. They pillaged the Sotho for cattle and captives ; they supported 
Mawewe against his brother Mzila in a dispute for the kingdom of their 
father Soshangane, founder of the Ngoni kingdom in Gasaland ; they 
reached Southern Rhodesia in their raids and they made the name Mswati 
the terror of the north. ‘They did not fight to gain new territories but 

rather for wealth and excitement. ‘The warriors brought their plunder 


1 Daughters of important men are known by their father’s name plus the prefix 
“e ” 


* The Swazi were in close contact with the rising Zulu nation and appear to have 
“borrowed ”’ much of their military organisation. Shaka was breaking down 
the clan structure and bringing men from all clans into a centralised military 
zone. (see Gluckman H. M., The Kingdom of the Zulu in Fortes M. and 
Evans Pritchard E. E., African Political Systems, Oxford, 1940.) 
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to the king who redistributed most of it, giving due preference to the 
““emagawe,” the heroes. Important captives were sometimes ransomed 
(Auhlenga) for cattle or exchanged for Swazi prisoners of war. 


Destruction of the fighting forces of an army did not necessarily 
involve the permanent extinction of the group or a lasting hostility to the 
victors. The Dlamini emphasised the sanctity and power of 
hereditary chieftainship, and as long as a chief or his heir 
survived, the Dlamini ruler acknowledged him as the foundation on 
which the conquered group could be rebuilt. Mswati reinstated heirs of 
certain clan chiefs in the districts of their fathers once their allegiance was 
assured. He considered that the loyalty of a chief guaranteed that of the 
people and in this way he made staunch allies of once powerful enemies. 
The transition in attitude and behaviour resulted from the treatment the 
future chief received from the Dlamini king, the building up of economic 
and political interdependence and the creation of bonds of kinship and 
friendship. The technique can be documented by many clan histories, 
and I give in some detail that of the Mngometulu! as an illustration of 
certain of the principles involved. 


“We were kings indeed in our day before the impi of Mswati 
destroyed us. Our first ancestor, Mngometulu, came from a stone 
between the Ngwetse and Ngwavuma rivers holding in his hand rain 
magic, later stolen by his young brother Magagule. In the days of 
Mswati we were at the Lubombo mountains under our king Lubelo, 
son of Udlakadla, Lubelo was great ; he defeated many tribes,” he had 
numerous regiments, one was called 'Ticelecele, a name already belong- 
ing to men of Mswati, who when he heard of the imitation exclaimed 
‘Does he think he is equal to me. Destroy the people of Mngome- 
tulu.”” When the big birds (heralds of an army) were seen, spies 
reported to Lubelo the approach of Mswati’s warriors. Lubelo said 
‘“‘ Let us attack them at the neck of the Ngwempisi River, near the 
waterfall, for there they cannot cross in great numbers.’ He spoke to 
Mbete his brother, but Mbete was wooden headed and led the army to 
a plain. The people of Mswati arrived shouting of their great 
victories, and flourishing their spears as they jumped high in the air 
and the Mngometule seemed few and their praises were not heard. 
The Swazi encircled us as in pincers. Lubelo spat tse tse in anger and 
his eyes were fearful. He rejoiced only that the killing of his brother 


1 I took down this story from Sukani Mngometulu, an old man, “ father ” of the 
present Mngometulu chief, and I checked it with other informants. It is 
substantially the same as that recorded in Bryant page 343-345, but is in 
many respects different from that in the Blue Book 6200, 1890 p. 206. 


* The Myeni and Matenjwa. 
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fell to his enemies and not to himself. Then Lubelo. in his fury 
decided to attack the neighbouring Gumbi under their chief, but huts 
hear, and they quickly allied with the strong Sambane head of the 
Nyawo. Councillors of Lubelo advised him against another battle, 
pointing to the wounds (the gaps) in his ranks. But he heeded not, and 
spoke contemptuously of those tribes. When the attack was made they 
were caught as in a cleft stick. The Nyawo struck first, the Gumbi 
came from behind. They destroyed. Then Lubelo said in despair 
‘ Better be killed by the king of Ngwane, because we are really onc, 
than by those foreigners.’! At that time the White people were 
entering the country and Lubelo with his young son Mbikiza and a 
few women went in a wagon while warriors followed on foot. Mswati’s 
men saw them and gave fight. Lubelo was killed in the wagon, but 
before he died he gave his son Mbikiza to a warrior of the enemy saying 
‘Take him. Care for him. He is the chief for the Mngometulu.’ 
Most of his people died that day and those who survived were mocked 
for not dying with their king.? They paid allegiance to Mswati un- 
witting that the child still lived, till one day the king asked a brother of 
Lubelo if he knew the order of the royal huts of the Mngometulu. 
The brother told of the supposed death of the heir in the wagon, with 
his father. Then Mswati produced the child who had been looked 
atter by the warrior, Ngolotsheni, at his home at Esikoteni (South 
Swaziland) Ngolotsheni, whose daughter bore our king Sobuza. He 
had been like his own child and wept at parting. Mswati gave Mbikiza 
many cattle saying ‘ I have already eaten the Mngometulu. Return to 
your home.’ So our kingship woke again.” 


Disruption of rival Bantu kingdoms magnified Mswati’s power and 
many survivors fled “to his armpit.” Ilis fame also attracted distant 
relatives of established tribesmen anxious for a protector in this period of 
unrest. Some were humble and insignticant, and others were once 
powerful and honoured. He established large groups in sparsely popu- 
lated districts under their own chiefs, and he settled people who were 
without Icaders under his nominees. Immigrants, known as tikondzi 
“‘lieges”’ form a third time group in the Swazi nation. 


Loyal subjects could anticipate protection from external foes and a 
limited security of person and property within a system of law. Only 
occasionally the king directed his army against a quiescent group to 
“‘ wash the spear’ of a favoured son anxious for the taste of battle or for 


1 This refers to the fact that some years earlier the Mngometulu had been assisted 
by the Swazi to reestablish themselves after defeat by a third party. 

2 The Mngometulu who remained behind at the Lubombo obtained oe Help of 
Zibebu the Zulu to take revenge on Sambane. 
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no obvious reason other than pleasure and to demonstrate his authority. 
Victories were propaganda of royalty. But as a rule force was reserved 
to deal with open antagonists and the peaceful tribesmen participated in the 
deliberations of the national councils, rallied for labour, danced in an 
annual ceremony to strengthen the Dlamini king, were eligible for 
promotion in the army, and for posts of ritual and administrative 
importance. Local and kinship loyalties were subordinated in national 
activities. 


The nation revolved round the king. He controlled the army, was 
the supreme judge, he disbursed wealth and he possessed unique magic. 
All officials were dependent on him for their positions: princes, chiefs and 
councillors emphasised his power. At the same time they were in a 
position to stop him from abusing his privileges. His mother in particular 
acted as a check, and, if necessary, as a leader of the opposition. 


Diplomatic marriages continued to be made for national purposes. 
Wives were selected for Mswati from many subject groups and marriage 
ties were created not only with powerful chiefs, but with insignificant 
commoners. His harem was the Jargest in the land and, by the custom 
of ukugoma, he enjoyed the privilege of seizing by force any unmarried 
gitls he desired. His kinsmen also, because of their high status and the 
wealth that went with it, possessed many women. The Dlamini clan 
multiplied more than all others and the bond of Dlamini blood ramified 
throughout the nation. 


Members of the different stocks also intermarried since the laws of 
exogamy forced them to seek wives outside the clan. Between conquered 
and conquerors and between the conquered themselves there was estab- 
lished a complex network of economic and social obligation, gitts and 
services, based on “in law’ relationship. 


The contact between the diverse elements enriched the nation with 
new ideas, words, rituals, tools. The Dlamini benefited most because 
they, through the king, acquired and monopolised certain magic and 
material possessions. While they did not seek to impose their customs 
and tolerated the cultural peculiarities of others, the prestige that attached 
to the Dlamini made their customs appear desirable. Some were 
imitated by the aliens and became national characteristics. These 
included slits in the lobes of the ears, a special mode of costume, the dialect 
known as siswati (vb kuswata) certain rituals and laws of property and 
person. The original Sotho population adopted the system of clan 
names typical of the Nguni and abandoned their former tribal names and 
affiliations. 
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In the final heterogeneous nation there were over seventy clan-names, 
approximately one fifth were ‘‘ true Swazi,”’ one seventh were “ prior ” 
inhabitants and the remainder were migrants. Approximately 70% 
were Nguni, and 30% were Sotho—the Nguni Sotho classification 
operating across the tinie stratification. The Dlamini clan far out- 
numbered any of the other clans, some of which had only one member— 
a refugee to the Swazikingdom. At least six sub-clans were consciously 
formed from the Dlamini stem to facilitate intermarriage between the 
king and ‘‘clan sisters’’ he desired as wives. Non-Dlamini sub-clans 
remained exogamous, were rare and never included any large proportion 
of the whole population. 


When the Europeans first entered the country in the reign of Mswati 
they found a nation organised for defence and attack and the main- 
tenance of internal order through the leadership of a Dlamini monarch. 


IV 


Until the reign of Mswati contact with the Europeans was indirect 
and its effect was more psychological than economic or political. 
The first Europeans entered Southern Africa before the different tribes 
were united into the Swazi nation. As early as the fifteenth century the 
Portuguese established contact with East Coast Natives. In 1502 a 
Portuguese captain seized as slaves a few unsuspecting T’embe, the clan 
with whom the Dlamini claim kinship ; when the next galleon arrived it 
was greeted with a shower of assegais. The coastal Natives witnessed 
furthermore the power of western arms in a long-drawn battle between 
European groups for the harbour of Delagoa Bay, desired as a base for 
inland traffic and as a port of call on the voyage to the riches of the East. 
While the Dlamini kings were welding together the nation, Europeans 
settled to the north and south-east and there filtered through to the 
Native people a few bead cloths and other wonders of the White man. 
When the Great Trek began (1836) news of the migration and of battles 
between Whites and Blacks spread among the Bantu. The land of 
Mswati’s father, Sobuza I, was steadily encirled by White influences. 


Sobuza I, informants report, dreamed that people of a strange species 
entered his country. They were the colour of mealies; their hair 
resembled the tails of cattle ; their houses were built on platforms and 
dragged by oxen ; they spoke an unknown tongue and they knew not the 
courtesies of humanity. The men carried weapons of terrible destruc- 
tion. This dream was interpreted as a warning from the ancestors never 
to fight the White people “‘ and see,” the story teller added ‘‘ we have 
obeyed.”” Before the Europeans penetrated Swaziland, before there was 
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any direct contact, the Swazi acknowledged their difference and the 
White man’s military strength. 


During the reign of Mswati the European advance guard arrived in 
the country and were received in peace. Farmers drifted through on 
their way to the coast, traders bartered their wares for ivory and skins, 
hunters shot the wild game teeming in the low and middleveld and a 
missionary settled for a while in the south. The Europeans came as 
individuals but were not isolated—they were members of different White 
communities. Boer and British had established themselves as two 
powerful and antagonistic groups in southern Africa. 


The Swazi appear to have realised that the Europeans would be 
dangerous as enemies and thought that they would be useful as allies. 
When the Boers defeated Dingane, Somcuba regent for the young Mswati, 
afraid that the Boer commandoes might overrun the Swazi country, sent 
messengers of peace to Pretorius. The Swazi were prepared to seek 
assistance from the Europeans against rival Bantu. Mswati, soon after his 
accession (1838) requested the protection of the Queen of England through 
her Agent General in Natal (Sir) Theophilus Shepstone, in the hope that 
this might check the raids of the powerful Zulu into Swaziland. Protection 
was refused, but Shepstone curbed Mpande, the Zulu chief. Swazi 
attribute this to the strong personal influence of Somtseu’s (Native name 
for Shepstone), and, as we shall see, remembered him when they wanted a 
European to assist them in their internal affairs. Later (1864) the Swazi 
helped the Boers defeat tribes in the Lydenburg district, aware that 
among them were the ‘“‘ Mapoko,”’ the proud folk who had refused to 
accept Dlamini domination.? 


Sporadic, peaceful contacts prepared the way for permanent relation- 
ships. Boer farmers required land. In 1845 Mswati ceded to the Dutch 
South African nation for one hundred breeding cattle a large district 
inhabited by subordinated Sotho ; ten years later seventy head of cattle 
and services (unspecified) bought for the Lydenburg Republic an area 
which, though vaguely defined, seems to have covered the whole of 
Mswati’s land. Soon after he regranted a portion of this in a land con- 
cession to an individual farmer. The concession period, the period of 
paper conquest, had begun,. 


When Mswati died, internal dissention gave the Europeans an 
opportunity to intervene in internal government. Mswati’s mother and 


1“ A Swazi army fell upon Mapok and routed-him. It next attacked Malewu and 

nearly annihilated his clan leaving in one place alone the corpses of 854 men 

and 2840 women and children.” Theal, History of South Africa, Vol. IV, 
4th edition, p. 456. 
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one of his half brothers, Ndwandwe, were acting regents for the young 
heir Ludonga. Suddenly, Ludonga died. The council held that the 
prince regent had murdered him in order to obtain the power for himself, 
and so the prince regent was clubbed to death. Thereupon older sons 
of Mswati wrangled and intrigued, coveting the kingship, and the army 
was divided behind rival claimants. Finally, influenced mainly by the 
Queen Regent, the nation through its representative councils and chiefs 
agreed to accept the quiet, motherless Mbandeni as king. The Boer 
Republic sent a commando of four hundred men to “ crown him,”! and 
the State President claimed that his people put an end to the internal 
disputes by which the Swazi would otherwise have exterminated them- 
selves. After the ceremony the leaders of the troops had Mbandzeni 
make his mark on a document affirming all concessions granted by his 
tather. 


Vv 


Swazi government remained apparently unchanged by the presence 
of Europeans in the early years of Mbandzeni’s reign. He continued in 
the traditions that glorified Dlamini pedigree and military strength. His 
regiments raided the Bantu in the Zoutpansberg and Lydenburg districts? 
and he punished with death any attack on his privileges. At his command, 
sanctioned by his supporters in the council, the Queen Mother, mother 
of Ludonga, was killed for plotting to kill him. Another wife of Mswati 
was appointed in her stead. The British, soon after they had defeated 
and exiled Cetshwayo, the Zulu chief, (1880) requested the assistance of 
the Swazi against Sekukuni, chief of the Pedi, and as a result some 


6,000 Swazi went into battle under their great general, Mbovana 
Fakudze. 


Throughout South Africa in the latter half of the 19th century Boer 
and Briton were delimiting their boundaries and defining their spheres of 
interest.? The Bocrs needed land. They saw that the soil in Swaziland 
was fertile and well watered, the grass good pasturage, and the country 
conveniently situated as a route for a proposed harbour at Kosi Bay. 
Most Boers identified themselves with the expansionist and Republican 
policy of the Transvaal government. England, towards the middle of 


Tn 1875....1 was Swazi Border Commissioner and....was delegated by the 
Transvaal Government to proceed to Swaziland with 400 burghers and crown 
Umbandine....I did so...-.in the presence of about 5,000 Swazi warriors.” 
G. M. Rudolph. C. 6200, 1890, p. 134. 

* They raided districts already ceded by Mswati in 1846 to the “ Lydenburg 
Repablic.” 

* Reference in this section are to the Blue Books on Swaziland 1887-95, C.-5089, 
peeve C.-6200, 1890; C.-6201, 1890; C.-6217, 1890 ; C,-7212, 1893 ; C.-7611, 
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the 19th.century, after the loss of her American colonies and the rise of 
free trade, wanted to consolidate her Empire rather than expand it, but 
the danger of losing the prized products of colonies to other western 
powers forced her to resume her imperialist drive. She had no desire 
to_annex Swaziland envisaging the control of that tiny area, isolated from 
her other territories, as ‘‘ both costly and troublesome.” At the same 
time she was not prepared to let the Boers gain control in a country of 
unknown promise, nor to divert trade from her own southern ports. 
A letter communicating instructions for a border commission con- 
tains the. passage ‘‘ While it is desirable to re-establish the old Boer 
boundary on the Komati, it is still more desirable that the Swazi should 
logk upon ug as firm and honest friends, incapable of spoiling them of 
their just possessions.” In two conventions entered into (1881 and 
1884) between the British and Boer governments, the independence of 
the Swazi was guaranteed. 


The discovery of gold in the north-west in 1882 lured European 
fortune hunters to Swaziland. Adventurers with thei? worldly wealth 
slung in knapsacks over their shoulders trudged along the Native foot- 
paths ; the more fortunate. travelled. in wagons that laboriously carved 
tracks over hills and valleys till they finally reached Mbandzeni’s home in 
the Mdimba. Companies were floated, largely with capital from over- 
seas, and the possibilities of a harbour and a railway were investigated. 
‘The men bribed their way past the councillors to obtain personal inter- 
views with the king. They brought him cash, blankets, dogs, horses, 
liquor and other products of the “‘ civilised world,” in return he was merely 
requested to make a cross on the documents that they placed before him. 


Several hundred Europeans appear from all accounts to have passed 
through the country and visited the king. Exact figures are unobtainable 
but at any one time over one hundred European men were, from figures 
of meetings, in residence. A few, mainly traders, were permanent 
inhabitants, the others. were Boer farmers, who brought in their sheep for 
winter pasture and wanted land and grazing concessions. Coacession- 
aries of all nationalities. wandered: about the country, and while some 
stayed for months and even years, others. drifted away after their interview 
with the king. . 


Swazi Scasids for incorporating alien Bantu were appied to the 
Europeans. They received from the king the right to. live ia the country, 
permission. to use the land, and protection of person. and property. In 
return Mbandzeni required them. to. recognise him as sovereign in 


2 Sea Convention for the Settlement of the Transvaal ‘Tergitory, 1881, and the 
London Convention, 1884. 
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Swaziland, to acknowledge his authority, and to obey his judgments in all 
matters affecting the Swazi people. 


At the same time the Europeans held a unique position since they 
were not assimilated into Swazi life ; they did not serve the Swazi king 
and employed his subjects as their servants; they came as individuals 
without the quality of royal birth and yet commanded the privileges of 
chiefs, they took no active part in national ceremonies and followed their 
own religious practises, they were in language and all cultural traits 
distinct and frequently showed in their treatment of the Natives that they 
were proud of the distinction. Finally they maintained loyalties beyond 
the borders with their own national groups. 


Amongst the immigrants were a few lawless men who, respecting 
neither the life nor property of others flouted all authority. One gang 
instigated a battle between two local chiefs and Mbandzeni reported 
to the Transvaal government that “‘ the English who live in his country 
and create disturbance, may no longer remain there but must depart: .. . 
and that he will not be responsible if, through the action of Charlie du 
Pont (the leader) and his party white blood is also shed.” His subjects 
complained that Boers along the western border demanded tax, stole 
cattle, seized children, moved beacons, and treated Swazi, even of the 
highest rank, with injustice and brutality. Raids for stock and labourers 
were a constant menace ; an eye witness reported on one occasion that 
Boers “‘ carried off about forty head of cattle, shot one Kafir through the 
leg, cut one Kafir’s ear off and took a boy about nine years of age along 
with them.”* There were rumours of an intended invasion by a strong 
“‘ filibustering expedition ” of Boer adventurers, said to be sponsored by 
their government, which however denied all knowledge and disclaimed 
responsibility. 

The presence of the Europeans gradually disturbed the alliances 
between Swazi authorities and their subjects : service was deflected from 
the king and chiefs to European employers, criminals fled from judgments 
in the Swazi courts to White homes for protection, the failure of 
Mbandzeni to restrain European lawbreakers undermined his authority, 
and the conspicuous wealth of the European overshadowed his prestige. 
He complained that his people ‘‘ seemed to favour the White man more 
than himself” that each White man behaved “ like a king.” 


Yet European governments outside Swaziland recognised Mba- 
ndzeni as the king, and abstained from taking action against miscreant 


1 Pretoria. 2/8/86. Recorded in C.-5089, 1887, p. 27. 

3 Extract from Mercantile Advertiser posted to heees High Commissioner fot 
: South Africa, 21/12/86. C.-5089, 1887, p. 2, also p. 13. For similar episode 
see Cape Times, 29th Sept. 1886. Saas 
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Europeans who lived in his country. His security was also threatened 
externally. When Mbandzeni, learning of a threatened Boer invasion, 
turned to Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor and High Commissioner, 
he received the advice ‘‘that if his country is entered and oecupied 
without his permission by a gang of marauders, he should not remain 
inactive, but should collect a force and expel them.”! Mbandzeni 
however knew from the fate of other Native chiefs that it was disastrous 
to fight Europeans. Unable to control them either as groups or as 
individuals, and appreciating the danger of conflict between the two 
sections of the Europeans and between Europeans and his own people, 
Mbandzeni was forced to introduce new administrative machinery. ‘The 
treatment of all inhabitants on the same terms was impossible. Per- 
suaded by some of the more responsible concessionaires, he appealed to the 
British High Commissioner for a British Resident but this was refused. 
He thereupon used one of the principles of government already developed 
among his own people—hereditary privileges in a trusted family. He 
appealed to Sir Theophilus Shepstone, the man who had assisted the 
Swazi against the attacks of Mpande and who was deeply respected by 
the Natives. The Swazi representatives asked him as “their father... . 
to spare one of his house to live with them and take care of the rest of his 
children.”? ‘‘ He (Mbandzeni) is troubled with the Boers, and by all the 
White people also, because in his country gold has been found . . . he sees 
that his country is going, and that his authority is being overthrown... 
he wishes that Offy? Shepstone, his brother, may go and stay with him, 
that he may place him in charge of all his country, that it may not be 
injured by the gold, that he may collect for him the money (gold dues), 
that he may see to all those matters and things in which he (Umbandeen) 
may be deceived (by want of writing), and that he may look into the 
beacons of his country, that they be known, and the boundaries of his 
country be clear and undisputed and cared for and be intact for his 
successor.”* Thus it came about that on the 18th February, 1887 
“« Offy,”” Theophilus Shepstone junior, a young adventurer,° was formally 
installed by the Swazi King as Resident Adviser and Agent of the Swazi 
Nation with powers to act in all matters concerning White people in 
Swaziland.® 


1 Telegram from Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor and High Commissioner to 
Sir H. T. Holland 29/3/87. C.-5089, 1887, p. 40. 

2 Memo by Sir T. Shepstone, 20/4/89. C.-6200, 1890, p. 148. 

3 Or Nomfi. 

‘ Declaration signed by- John Gama translated by H. C. Shepstone, Secretary 
for Native Affairs, Natal, 23/12/86, C.-5089, 1887, p. 8. L 

’ Harry Shepstone, an older son, was first approached, but appreciating the 
difficulties, he refused. 2 : 

* He was in no way accredited by the British government as its representative C.- 
5089, 1887, p. 9. 
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Shepstone’s position was difficult and unique. It is not analogous 
to that of Europeans in other Native kingdoms who were made “‘ White 
chiefs” : he was without a district, without a recognised following and 
the terms of his appointment specifically excluded him from dealing 
with matters affecting Natives only. He received a high salary for his 
services and could be dismissed if the Swazi government lost confidence in 
him. Mbandzeniand his men, afraid that the appointment might be mis- 
understood, constantly reiterated to the Europeans that he, Mbandzeni 
was king in his own country, ‘‘Offy’’ was his subordinate. Shepstone was 
to guard Swazi interests threatened by his own people. The European 
did not regard Shepstone as their representative. As a White man 
he was affiliated to the White groups, and because he was an Englishman 
the Boers identified him with the English. But no European government 
sanctioned his powers and one section of English concessionaires disliked 
him as much as did the Boers. The Europeans did not accept the 
principle of selection by virtue of birth, and there was little chance that 
solely because Offy was the son of Somtseu he would receive sufficient 
support from the Europeans to make his decisions effective. It was the 
counterpart of the situation in which a European government chooses its 
own nominees from among the subject people and ignores traditional - 
leaders and accepted laws of succession to leadership. 


Mbandzeni attempted to control the Europeans through their own 
institutions and at the same time to retain his sovereignty. With his 
sanction, Shepstone called a meeting of concessionaires and a White 
committee of fifteen property owners representing land, mining and 
other interests were elected with five additional members as_ king’s 
nominees. To this committee Mbandzeni gave somewhat reluctantly,? a 
charter of self government but he expressly reserved to himself the 
right to veto any decisions. He was still the king, it was he who told 
Europeans that nobody should force Natives to work on concessions nor 
beat them if they refused ; that he had not sold the ground but simply 
leased it to White men, that he would be displeased if they interfered with 
the girls or burnt grass or made roads where his cattle grazed or demanded 
payment from his subjects for thefts without first proving guilt. And he 
still considered he could maintain his position over his own people by the 
traditional weapon of force administered in accordance with Swazi law.® 


1 Shepstone fell out of favour and was actually dismissed for some months in 
1889 and Mr. A. M. Miller appointed in his stead. C.-6200, 1890. p. 195. 
? He was finally swayed by the advice of Prince Jokova, a leading councillor and 
a man extremely opposed to the Europeans who wanted them to live their 
lives without impinging on his people—in other words, he was a segrega- 
tionalist and nationalist. - 
*C,-5089, 1887 pp. 69-74. 
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In December 1888 he explained in a letter to the Governor of Natal :* 
““T discovered a dangerously treasonable conspiracy in this my country, 
which, had it not been brought to light would have plunged the nation 
into civil war and caused endless bloodshed among my people. For 
the protection of my people, my country, my children and -my 
throne, I was compelled to take severe and decisive action. From the 
time of my forefathers to the present, the law of my country has allowed 
and allows but one punishment for convicted rebels and traitors and 
that punishment is death... . And so, unprejudiced by any strictly personal 
motives, and acting as I sincerely believed for the safety and welfare of 
my people, the security of the many interests vested in rny country by 
White people, and for the prevention of eternal war, sentence of death was 
passed upon the ring leaders, the majority of whom were executed.” 


Soon after, Mbandzeni died. Europeans who knew him well stated 
that he was a man of singularly kind and gentle disposition, a man of 
remarkable shrewdness and tact.2_ His own people venerate him as a 
good king, duped by unscrupulous White men posing as his friends. 
Mbandzeni saw his heritage dwindling, his domain restricted by European 
boundary commissions, his power questioned by European governments. 
When he was near to death he mourned “‘ Swazi kingship ends with me.” 


VI 


The Swazi were subjugated through concessions, a type of economic 
warfare sanctioned by powerful European governments. Neither Boer 
nor British pioneers were organised primarily for open battle and in 
Swaziland the flag followed trade. The history of the concessions in 
Swaziland is ‘“ probably without parallel” ;3 the king and his council 
parted with the entire country and with all the rights for future develop- 
ment. Swazi talk of the ‘‘ documents that killed us.” 


Early concessions deal primarily with land and minerals. Later, 
more especially in the years that a paid and trusted European adviser was 
in control, (1887-89) a prodigious number of industrial monopolies was 
granted. Some of the land grants were explicitly for grazing, others were 


1 Thre actual writer of the letter is not specified ; Mbandzeni’s cross and seal, and 
the cross of three councillors, were witnessed by three members of the White 
Committee. C.-6200, 1890, p. 104-5. Mbandzeni usually had his Secretary 
and Agent, Shepstone and later Miller, to write all letters. Shepstone was 
fluent in Zulu, Miller had John Gama a Swazi educated in Natal to act 
as his interpreter. Gama was also employed directly by Mbandzeni. C.- 
6200, 1890, p. 235. 

* See report by Sir F. de Winton 1890. C.-6201, 1890, p. 8. It must be remem- 
bered that the “‘ concessions phase” was spread throughout Africa and other 
areas conquered by Europeans. 

3 do. p. 14. 
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leases and a few were outright transfers ; the period of use varied from 
fifty years to ‘‘ as long as grass grows and water runs ;’”’ the country was 
not surveyed and the boundaries were vaguely defined. Among the 
documents are two known as the “‘ Unallotted Lands”’ and ‘“ Unallotted 
Minerals Concessions.’ They respectively assigned for one hundred 
years rights of farming over unallotted territory in Swaziland south of the 
Komati, and of mining over the entire unallotted country. Land and 
mineral rights that lapsed under other concessions were to revert, not to 
the Swazi nation, but to the holders of the two concessions. Monopoly 
grants covered every conceivable activity of an agricultural and industrial 
country ; tanning and tanneries, printing, publishing and advertising, the 
collection and receiving of customs, the importation of machinery, the 
power of attorney to collect the king’s private revenue, the manufacture 
and import of tobacco, extraction of oil, the building of townships, the 
sole rights.of auctioneering and photography, pawn-broking and Orphan 
Chambers, insurance and assurance ; the right “‘ to bill batteries, to trent 
bailings and concentrates ”’ (sic!) ; the use of steam ; “‘ the treatment of 
tailings,”’ the right to apply for concessions. 

The majority of documents were obviously incomprehensible to an 
illiterate chief and council of a peasant people despite the grantee’s 
attestation in each case that it was ‘‘ truly and duly” interpreted. Land 
grants dealt with principles of tenure shaped in a foreign culture; lease- 
hold, freehold, sale and private ownership were concepts that did not exist 
among the Swazi. Swazi naively trusted in a clause whereby Mbandzeni 
specifically reserved his “‘ sovereign rights ”’ over the land and protected 
his subjects from detrimental interference by concessionaires. Minerals 
for which the Europeans paid and delved had no place in Swazi economy ; 
the processes of extraction detailed in the concessions were patently 
untranslatable. The monoply rights dealt with material assets that were 
the product and not the starting point of a fully developed industrial 
system. ‘To take but one example, how could the Swazi understand the 
right “to carry on the business of banking in all its branches, and in 
particular to advance money upon property and securities of all kinds, to 
discount bills notes and other securities, to deal in exchanges and specie, 
and to receive money on deposit at interest or otherwise, to borrow or raise 
money by the issue of, or upon, bonds, debentures, bills of exchange, 
notes or other obligations or securities, and generally to carry on the 
banking business.”’ (1st May, 1888). The Swazi explained ‘‘ We hold 
the feather and sign. We take money but we do not know what it is for. 
(Meeting 9/12/89). For each concession Mbandzeni, and as a rule his 
courtiers, received money or gifts. Never had there been such wealth in 


For a list of concessions see C.-6201, 1890, p. 59-74. 
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the country, so many new articles, so much excitement. It was estimated 
that the Swazi king’s annual income, derived from rents, obligations and 
transfer dues under concessions ranged from £15,000 to £20,000. The 
Swazi saw in this tribute to their king, the Europeans were satistied that 
-it secured them the rights they desired. 


Boer British antagonism crystallised round their respective economic 
interests, and concessions were used to further national ambitions. Boers 
predominated in farming, British in mining and trade. Land and 
mineral rights frequently overlapped and though many of the former were 
only for winter grazing and many of the latter were not operated, the 
territorial coincidence of dual interests was made a bitter political issue. 
Moreover the Boers, anxious to annex the country, had obtained rights 
which were essentially powers of a government. The South African 
Republic had acquired for itself the vital concession of railway, post and 
telegraph, navigation and surveying. It was not the British Government 
but individual investors and companies, that desired Britain to assume 
responsibility. The Chamber of Commerce of London, Leeds, Bradford, 
Liverpool, Birmingham and Sheffield, the Forbes Reef Co., the Mapoota- 
land Syndicate, the Umbandine Swaziland Concession, Birds’ Swaziland 
Concession, Acton’s Swaziland Concession and others ‘“ humbly 
protested” against any cession of Swaziland to the South Africa 
Republic.! 


VII 


The death of Mbandzeni was followed by a period of national unrest, 
intensified, yet superfically restrained by the presence of Europeans. 
Representatives of the British and Boer governments, despite repeated 
verbal recognition of Swazi Sovereignty, had frequently protested against 
the royal prerogative of “killing off’ and had threatened the Swazi that 
‘action would be taken.”” At one meeting Jokova (the leading councillor) 
pointed out the inconsistency of Europeans, “‘ We thank you for the words 
that have been said, but you talk about the independence of the Swazi 
nation, We donot see that unless you allow us to rule in our own way that 
there is any independence at all. Our way of ruling is to kil! each other, 
and what shall the rule be if we are not allowed to kilJ.”? The Queen Regent 
pleaded for permission to destroy “‘ for just one day”’ the wizards who 
had murdered the king. Permission was refused, and the national leaders 
resentfully submitted to respect the British Queen’s “ detestation of the 


1C,-6200, 1890, pp. 243-250. Over £2,000,000 was invested by companies in the 
United Kingdom, do p. 249, also C.-6201, 1890, p. 51-58. The Aborigines 
Protection Society, London, also sent in a plea, C.-6200, 1890, p. 207. 

2 Meeting 18/12/89, C.-6201, 1890, p. 47. 
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practice.”! After heated discussion, they selected as main wife and future 
queen mother, Gwamile Mdluli, a woman of unusual intelligence and 
ability, whose eldest son, Bunu, was a headstrong youth of sixteen years. 
A rival candidate was sent far from the capital. Sporadic violence 
continued, stories of Swazi atrocities were splashed by the press, there was 
a recognised increase in crime and armed feuds between Native groups in 
the country. 


The affairs of the European pioneers were equally chaotic. ‘The 
White Committee failed to exercise control: from the beginning Boer 
extremists refused to support any Englishman ; decisions were frustrated 
by personal intrigues; members were untrained and ineflicient ; their 
executive powers were challenged. After Mbandzeni died, the Committee 
was dissolved by order of the Swazi nation who had lost all confidence 
in it. 

A Joint Commission from the two European Governments, and 
originally sanctioned by Mbandzeni, came to investigate racial and 
economic conditions. It reiterated the guarantee of the independence of 
the Swazi nation and appointed a Provisional Government representing 
the three groups with Shepstone as the Swazi nominee.” A legal tribunal, 
with Shepstone again speaking for the Swazi, confirmed three hundred 
‘and fifty-two out of three hundred and sixty-four concessions. The 
Provisional government, torn by national and personal rivalry, muddled 
along for over three years. It was “‘ probably the most expensive 
(administration) in the world.” ‘The revenue, derived from licences, 
taxes and custom dues was roughly one fifth of the cost of government 
and “‘ accrued under laws so imperfectly drawn that the salaried Attorney 
General whose special function is to maintain the law, thought it becoming 
to refuse, in his private capacity, to pay any import dues.’’? The cost 
was shared by the Boer and British ; the Swazi who derived most monev 
from concessions paid nothing for the maintenance of the Provisional 
Government. 


To responsible Europeans, settled in the country or having vested 
interests there, the necessity for a single administration became increasing- 
ly obvious. European residents by this stage numbered some 750 souls 
of whom about 450 claimed British nationality.4 There was the danger 
that any moment war might break out between Boer and Briton, European 


1 See Telegrams, Despatches, etc., C.-6200, 1890, p. 268-274. 

* The Swazi issued an “‘ Organic Proclamation ” in which they set forth the 
constitution and powers of the Provisional Government, C.-7212, 1893, p. 
12-15. This document was later repudiated by the Swazi. 

3 C.-7212, 1893, p. 101. 

4 C.-7212, 1893, p. 142. 
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and Native, through actions of the irresponsible sections of the White 
population. In the meantime Black and White were becoming 
increasingly interdependent and the Black man’s institutions thwarted 
the White man’s ambitions and autonomy. At the same time a basis was 
required for dispossessing the Swazi of their sovereignty without violating 
too blatantly the pledges of the 1881 and 1884 Conventions. The Joint 
Commission had reaffirmed the integrity of the nation and declared that 
“no inroad on their independence shall be allowed, even with the consent 
of the Swazi government without the consent of both Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of the South African Republic.” Sir 
Arthur Havelock pointed out that the only justification for the abrogation 
of the independence of the Swazi, would be the complete failure of exist- 
ing institutions, and, he had added this was imminent.! 


‘he Boers persistently advanced reasons why Swaziland should be 
annexed to the Republic; President Kruger also offered that in return 
for this and other territories reuuired by his people the Republic would 
(according to the British) “‘ withdraw her pretentions to extend her 
influence north of the Limpopo.” After lengthy correspondence, the 
Republic, in 1893, received sanction from the British government to 
negotiate with the Swazi to obtain control over the affairs of Europeans, 
with special conditions for the protection of the interests and customs of 
the Swazi and without incorporation of their country.2_ The document 
was placed before the Queen Regent and her council. They read it with 
amazement, refused to sign, denied all knowledge of various documents 
that they feared might be used against them’ and finally sent a deputation 
to England to plead for British protection. The men returned with 
assurances of the benevolent intentions of Her Majesty's Government. 
The two European governments were not diverted from their plan by the 
the opposition of the Natives. In December, 1894 Great Britain and 
the South African Republic concluded a convention whereby the need to 
obtain the prior consent of the Swazi was waived and the country became 
a “protected dependency ”’ of the South African Republic. Unwilling 
to suffer the doom of openly rebellious Bantu nations, the Swazi 
temporarily submitted. 


They found European rule oppressive; they were required as 
labourers and were treated as ‘‘ Emakafula’’—Kafirs. The 1894 Con- 
vention provided for the introduction of a Native hut tax after the expira- 


1 C,-7212, 1893, p. 123 ff. Also Hansard Vol 347, 3rd series p, 1138 and 1715 
for correspondence and discussion of the British Colonial Office and the 
South African Republic. 

3 Convention of 1893, C.-7212, 1893, p. 149-151. 

3°C.-7611,) 1895 spr 17; 
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tion of three years. Whereas concessions were negotiated with the king 
and councillors, and did not obviously and immediately affect each 
individual, tax was a direct attack against which the Swazi had previously 
and successfully protected themselves. ‘They resented it as “‘ money to 
keep the White man in the country.” Furthermore the cattle were 
depleted by a scourge of rinderpest attributed by many to the White 
invaders. Swazi had not yet accepted the principle of working for 
Europeans in order to pay tax. There were rumours that they would 
resist the collectors and that the war magicians had been summoned to 
prepare the army for an attack against the Europeans. 

Hostility culminated in an internal political episode that was not 
directly related to White contact.! In ’98, the first year of tax collection, 
Mbaba Sibanze, a leading councillor was murdered at the capital. The 
young King Bunu was implicated, and the Republican authorities 
summoned him for trial before the landdrost’s court. They claimed this 
power by virtue of a clause in the 1894 Convention that retained to Bunu 
‘the usual powers of Paramount Chief in so far as the same are not 
inconsistent with civilised laws and customs.” Irresponsible concession- 
aires told the king he would be killed ; the nation mobilised ; rumours 
of the preparation of war magic startled the country. The Republican 
Government rushed in extra police from the Transvaal with maxims 
and artillery. Bunu refused to appear before the court and with a 
few trusted followers rode by night to the British resident magistrate 
at Ingwavuma, Zululand. “I have fled my country,” he said simply, 
‘because Boers are invading it, and bringing in arms to kill me. I 
have seen their troops with my own eyes. I have stolen no sheep 
and shed no White man’s blood.”’ The British intervened on behalf 
of the Swazi holding that there was no court then in existence com- 
petent to try the king. The State President in one of the innumerable 
letters between the two governments admitted that he was anxious to 
be rid of a Paramount Chief after Bunu, and considered that by his flight 
he had already abandoned his throne. The Swazi insisted that ‘‘ If the 
king is dead, the queen is the king.”” The British contended that it was 
premature to treat him as non-existent. Eventually the Republican 
authorities agreed that the murder of the councillor would not “‘ be judged 
too harshly since it was the act of a young and uncivilised paramount 
chief of a barbaric people.’ After a most interesting and unusual case, 
they reinstated Bunu, imposed a fine of £500, and, in a Protocol drawn 
by both White governments, radically curtailed his criminal jurisdiction. 

When in the next year the Anglo Boer war broke out, Boer and British 
both advised the Swazi not to join ‘the enemy.” Individual volunteers 


1 A detailed account is published in C. 9206, 1899, p. 1-157. 
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assisted both sides as spies ana and runners, but no regiment left from 
the capital. The Swazi watched the White men tight among themselves ; 
Bremersdorp, Boer headquarters, was razed to the ground ; the republican 
administration withdrew. 


During the war Bunu died, a young, unhappy, dissolute man, con- 
stantly haunted by the belief that he was bewitched. His people, 
temporarily free from White control, took vengeance on those whom they 
believed to cause the death of kings ; but families, homes and possessions 
left by the White soldiers were not molested. The council selected as 
Bunu’s main wife Langolotsheni Ndwandwe, daughter of the chief who 
tended the Ngometulu heir and a member of the great Zidze’s stock. Her 
child, Sobuza, was a baby, and Bunu’s mother, Gwamile, and her 
younger son Malunge acted as regents. Both were people of intelligence 
and courage ; they strove for the rights of their people within the frame- 
work of a domination they realised they could not overthrow. 


Vill 


The years of friction merge with a period of interdependence and vol- 
untary acceptance of British control. In 1902 England, as part of the sour 
fruits of military victory, assumed the role of Protector of Swaziland. The 
Swazi anticipated a restoration of their sovereign rights and expulsion of 
troublesome concessionaires. ‘l‘hese hopes were gradually shattered, but 
in the course of time, through economic and political forces, the Natives 
recognised the Europeans as a vital part of their society, and under their 
leader Sobuza II show, despite sporadic conflicts, positive co-operation 
with and loyalty to the White Government (Ihulumenz). 


Originally the administration consisted of little more than a police 
force whose primary concern was to restrain the hostility of Natives and 
to collect tax ; later the personnel and duties were formally extended to 
deal, in a minor degree, with education, medical work, economic con- 
struction, as well as with the routine of government. After the Boer War, 
a Special Commissioner took charge, his tiny staff including South 
African Police; in 1903! the country was placed directly under the 
Governor of the Transvaal, laws of the Transvaal as far as they were 
practicable were applied to Swaziland,” a few local administrators were 
appointed and technical development was directed from the Transvaal ; 
when, in 1906, the Transvaal received self-government, control of Swazi- 
land was transferred to the British High Commissioner for South Africa 


! Order in Council 1903. F ] 
2The Transvaal had already a Native policy—that of the Voortrekkers, anti 
Native. Though certain laws were taken over in the Swaziland Statutes, 


they have never been applied. 


ah, 
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and the present system was inaugurated. A Proclamation! provided for 
a full administrative staff and experts for different activities: Swazi 
chiefs became essential cogs in the machine ; duties and powers were 
defined. 


Kefore there could be either security or development it was essential 
to settle the question of the concessions. Britain considered it impossible 
to annul them, since they had been recognised by the legal tribunal she her- 
self had supported (see page 358). Therefore a Commission was appointed 
to define the boundaries between land and mineral grants, to decide on the 
exact. nature and priority of claims and to expropriate at pre-war value 
the monopoly and industrial concessions. ‘There still remained a major 
issue—what was to be done with the Natives who, living in the country, 
regarded it as their own ? They were no longer consulted on vital issues. 
Lord Selborne, the High Commissioner, investigated the land position, 
and with the sanction of the Secretary of State, introduced a Partition 
Proclamation (1907). The Resident Commissioner announced its con- 
tents to a meeting of concessionaires and Natives : one third of every land 
and graving concession, that is one third of the countrv, was alienable for 
the sole and exclusive rights of the Natives ; the reinaining two thirds 
belonged to the holders of Mbandzeni’s documents. ‘The selection of 
areas for Natives was to be left to a Special Commissioner who could 
choose any portion, whether it be more or less than one third of a parti- 
cular concession. If more the holder received compensation either in 
other land or in money ; if less the difference became a reserve of Crown 
land for government purposes. Where Mbandzeni had made the con- 
cession leasehold for fifty or ninety-nine years with a right of renewal for 
fifty years, it could at the choice of the holder, be converted into “ free- 
hold”’ or else revert to the Crown; it did not revert to the nation. Natives 
living outside Native area were protected from interference for a period 
of five years and they could with the permission of the European owner 
and on his terms remain on his property. Europeans were satisfied 
with the partition; the Natives were aghast. They were still almost 
entirely a peasantry though the need for tax money drove the younger 
men to work periodically for Europeans.2, They won their subsistence 
direct from the soil, their major rituals were directed to increase its yield ; 
the land was magically identified with the king, with prosperity, health 
and power ; it was a focal point of national sentiment. To lose their land 
struck at the roots of their economic and political system. They sent a 


1 The Swaziland Administration Proclamation, Feb. 1907. 

2 By 1908, 1,087 Natives were employed on local mines and 7,906 obtained 
passes, to seek work outside the Protectorate, Cd. 4448, 1908, p. 25, 36-40, 
44-48 for figures of the different districts. 
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deputation to protest to the king of England but the proclamation was 
irrevocable. 


Before the new system was inaugurated, all rifles and ammunition 
had been taken from the Swazi. George Grey, a man of remarkable ability 
and sincerity, was selected for the difficult task of apportioning the land. 
He was guided by two main principles : firstly, the less migration, the less 
trouble there was likely to be and secondly, the Natives were entitled to a 
fair share of well watered and fertile land. He therefore chose areas where 
the people were already densely settled, and at the same time he strove to 
include land along river banks and flat, cultivable stretches inland. He 
accomplished his task in eighteen months. Local officials were left to 
execute it. Bitter though the Natives were, the partition was carried out 
with little friction. The reasons are clear: Grey had mapped the areas 
with great skill and the most important chiefs were not immediately 
affected ; concessionaires were restrained from summarily ejecting the 
Native people and many remained on as squatters ; finally the Swazi were 
aware that they could no longer order the removal of Europeans. 


The Natives submitted, but they were not reconciled. They 
attempted to fight the Europeans with theirown weapons. ‘“‘In what does 
the White man’s power lie ?”’ the Queen Regent, Gwamile, once asked 
Robert Grendon, a Coloured man she brought from Natal as tutor tor 
her grandson. Before he could answer, she continued “‘ It lies in money 
and in books. We too will learn, we too will be rich.” She encouraged 
her people to go out to work, and in 1914 she sent out men to collect 
money from her people to buy back farms from European holders. 
Unfortunately the Swazi had not acquired in their contact with 
Europeans honest methods of business and large sums were misappro- 
priated. On Gwamile’s request the administration had finally to take 
charge, and 36,404 morgen were purchased by the nation. Gwamile 
had also started a school for princes and sons of leading commoners. 
She aimed especially to educate the young king so that he could regain 
for his people the land lost by documents. In the year following his 
accession (1922) she thought her dream would be realised. 


Supported by the council the young king petitioned before the 
Special Court of Swaziland against the ejectment of subjects from an area 
covered by the Unallotted Land Concession. ‘The court dismissed the 
petition and the nation appealed to the Privy Council in London. ‘Sobuza 
II, his highest councillors, a noted magician, a legal representative (Dr. 
Seme, a Zulu who had qualified at the English Bar) and a representative 
of the European administration, travelled overseas. Douglas, the Swazi’s 


1'Told me by Mr. Grendon. 
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counsel, put forward their arguments ; the case ostensibly against the 
holders of the concession was in reality against the Crown and disputed 
the validity of its Orders in Council. Gwamile and the newly trained 
queen mother Lomawa issued a levy of {5 on each adult male to defray 
the expenses of the case ; in that year there was no shortage of labour on 
farms or mines, while those who were reluctant to pay did well to spend 
the nights in the mountains to avoid the warriors of the Queen Regent. 
A great deal of the money stuck to the palms of unscrupulous collectors. 


‘The Swazi nation lost the case with costs. In his judgment Viscount 
Haldane stated ‘‘ This method of peacefully extending British Dominion 
may well be as little generally understood, as it is (where it can operate) in 
law, unquestionable.” There was not enough money to meet the 
expenses so the White administration on Gwameli’s request levied a 
special tax of 5s. on each adult male and supervised the sale of one of the 
farms, 3,979 morgen, purchased by the nation, 


Thus it has come about that in the present Protectorate, slightly under 
two thirds (1,145,000 morgen) are owned by some five hundred Euro- 
peans, of whom roughly forty per cent are absentee landlords, and a little 
over one third (806,290 morgen) scattered in thirty-one blocks is 
“Native Area.”’ In 1936 the White population numbered 2,740, the Black 
153,270. Increasing more rapidly than either was a Coloured group of 
705 souls.1 Roughly 15,000 Natives are still tenants on European farms 
and Crown land. Qver the Protectorate borders, in country once ruled 
by the great Mswati, are over 60,000 men, women and children who still 
claim ‘‘ their navel” is Swaziland though they are under a different 
White administration. 


Swazi on Native Area cannot support themselves as peasants. They 
do not grow sufficient crops for their subsistence? and the market available 
for the sale of their only surplus commodity, cattle, was practically closed 
through restrictions imposed by the Union of South Africa.2 To main- 
tain their present standard of living, in many cases a bare level of 
subsistence, some 30 to 40°/, of adult male Swazi seek work on a cash basis 


1 Figures from Census 1936. 

2“ The foodstuffs grown by the Natives are only about one-fifth of their 
requirements.”’ Colonial Reports No. 1553, 1930, p. 17; No. 1594, 1931, 
p. 19; No. 1654, 1932, p. 19; 1694, 1933, p. 17; No. 1740, 1934, p. 16. 
Thereafter occasional references are made to improved methods of agriculture 
and to the use of agricultural demonstrators. In 1937 a Creamery was 
opened with headquarters in Bremersdorp and has proved of great assistance 
to Europeans and Natives. We read in the Colonial Report of 1938, No. 
1921, p. 9 that “ the Swazis are becoming quite a prosperous tribe.”” Lack 
of accurate information is patent in all the Swaziland Government Reports. 


* The embargo was lifted in August 1941 because of conditions created by the 
war. : 
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away from their homes. They are unskilled labourers in industry and in 
agriculture and wander between town and country adapting themselves, 
often with little success, to two different modes of life. 


No clear Native policy has developed in the Protectorate of Swazi- 
land. The first Resident Commissioner formulated the principle that 
government measures “‘ be carried through . . . by the force of the personal 
prestige which should be a distinguishing characteristic of Native officials 
.-» that administration he in a sense, by personality rather than by legisla- 
tion,””} 


Successive Resident Commissioners introduced innovations that 
often directly contradicted those of their predecessors, there has been 
friction between the High Commissioner’s office and the local adminis- 
tration, departmental heads have acted in relative isolation, district 
administrators have feared to disturb the superficial peace and promotion 
has come with seniority and not efficiency. The problem has been 
complicated from the beginning by the presence of the small, but vocal 
group of Europeans who own roughly two-thirds of the land. 

The European inhabitants regard the Native primarily as a labourer 
on whom the benefits of western knowledge should not be bestowed. 
With the complex problem of modern racial interactions, that has more 
similarity with the position in the Union of South Africa than with either 
of the other South African Protectorates, I hope to deal in a subsequent 
article. 

From the early concession days the Europeans tended to isolate the 
Native rulers from their subjects and this approach has been continued to 
the present time with the result that neither the European administration 
nor the Native people are satisfied with the Native chiefs. While the 
powers associated with Swazi kingship have been drastically curtailed, 
Sobuza is still supposed by the European to support all government 
suggestions, lead in all innovations and act as “‘ an example.’”’ His subject 
criticise him for the private meetings he has with European officials, and 
because he receives a subsidy from government many Swazi hint that he 
has been ‘“ bought.’’ They imagine that he has far greater intluence 
than is actually the case and attribute to him legislation and suggestions 
about which he was probably not even consulted. [istrict chiefs, freed 
from the fear of drastic punishment if they waxed too independent and 
autocratic, no longer accord him the obedience his fathers were able to 
enforce. Subjects, unable to move freely because of shortage of land, 
have lost the bargaining power given them by the ability to transfer their 


1 Colonial Report No. 4448, 1908, p. 15. For an excellent analysis up to 1932 
see The Pim Report on Swaziland Cmd. 4114, 1932. 
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labour to more considerate overlords. Councils that once-exerted a 
strong influence in national policy have no power to remedy the grievances 
they express, and many councillors do not bother to attend the meetings. 
Traditional officials who should spend their time assisting the Native rulers 
remain at their own homes and indulge in independent occupations. - 


Swazi have no effective control in the future of their country and the 
drama that began in the reign of Mswati when the tirst Boer and Briton 
met in Mswati’s land seems to be reaching a close. ‘[‘he schedule to the 
Act of Union (1910) provided forthe transter at some future date and under 
certain conditions of the three South African Protectorates to the Union 
of South Africa. More than once members of the Union Government 
have voiced their claim! and there is little doubt but that Swaziland would, 
for reasons that cannot be discussed here, be the first to be handed over 
despite the unanimous opposition ot the Natives. 


IX 

I have briefly surveyed two methods of conquest and control in a 
sinzle area. In the Bantu system, conquest was Ly onen force and then 
there was reintegration and fusion of the cultures of conquered and con- 
querors. The aristocracy of birth was prevented trom ruling despotically 
by the power that was diffused among the various officials and councils. 
There was a mobility of the élite and a recognition of loyal service. The 
European conquerors used economic pressure of a type incomprehensible 
to their opponents. ‘I'his economic pressure was backed by the power of 
force. Bitter racial conflict between White groups affected the particular 
method of government of the subjected Bantu, and gave an opportunity 
to the Bantu to play one European group against the other, When 
domination was finally established the Europeans asserted themselves as 
a White aristocracy or caste intent on maintaining an economic and 
cultural monopoly. 

A few facts of more general interest have been hinted at in this article 
thereby relating data on the Swazi to some current sociological problems :? 
the relationship between kinship and territorial aspects of political 
structure ; the process whereby a centralised government came into being; 
the circumstances under which a caste system arises. We have shown 
the continuity that underlay the development from a mode of government 
based on kinship (clanship) to an integrated political system operating 
within fixed territorial boundaries. 


1 An African Survey, Hailey, Oxford, 1938, p. 173-178. For a full discussion 

see also M. Perham and L. Curtis., The Protectorates of South Africa, 1935. 

2 See for example, Lowie, The Origin of the State, New York, 1927, Fortes and 

Fabs Pritchard, African Political Systems, Oxford, 1940, Maine, Ancient 
aw. 
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Locality and kinship in the “‘ clan period” overlapped and the local 
unit was invested with its political structure by the clan system. Sub- 
clans that hived off from the main clan and settled in other districts became 
separate political (local) units, and at the same time individuals who joined 
another clan unit were incorporated on the basis of a kinship fiction. 
The emphasis on the territorial basis did not exclude the appreciation, 
and use, of kinship as a principle within the administrative machinery of 
state. The recognition by the central administrative authority of the 
value of kinship ties when effectively integrated into the wider political 
unit was illustrated by the treatment of the Ngometulu clan. 


The main features of the process of the growth of the Swazi nation 
can be restated : friendly co-operation between the clans was not sufficient 
to induce a political federation with a central authority. The clansremain- 
ed politically distinct even though they intermarried and borrowed from 
each other culturally. Nor did war between clans inevitably result in a 
centralised state. A clear distinction must be drawn between different 
types of warfare. In the clan period fighting was largely ceremonial ; in 
the reign of the early kings incorporation was a result rather than the 
aim of war; in the middle period wars were waged to wrest territory 
from neighbours and also to win booty from distant peoples over whom 
there was apparently no intention of establishing control. 


To transform a temporary victory into a permanent conquest 
required administrative foresight such as that displayed by Sobuza I and 
Mswati, and I suggested that the development of this essential quality was 
stimulated by contemporary events in Southern Africa, notably the arrival 
of Europeans and their treatment of the indigénes. It is possible but 
unlikely that any tradition of state organisation remained active among 
the Swazi ; if it is true that the original elements constituting the ‘““Bantu”’ 
broke off from large organised kingdoms that mode of government had 
remained in abeyance for over 200 years and the cause for its revival must 
be sought in the context of the time of its revival. 


The “‘ Nation ” developed by the Dlamini had no clearly defined caste 
structure such as characterises the present ‘“‘ British Empire period.”’ 
This notable difference can, probably, be accounted for by a number of 
factors. (1) The “true Swazi,” the early conquerors, were themselves a 
recent amalgam, and many of the people over whom they established 
control were of the same stock as themselves. The Europeans were from 
the beginning conscious of their racial difference. 


(2) The culture of the different components of the Swazi nation, 
though distinguished by local peculiarities, were at the same stage of 
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technological development. The Europeans established themselves on 
the unknown technique of concessions and the culture these implied. 


(3) Polygamy united all sections of the Swazi people and the 
possession of many wives irrespective of their Native origin was the main 
sign of rank. Polygamy also gave all men an opportunity to rise in the 
social scale, and resulted in a ‘“‘ mobility of the elite.’ The Western 
European monoganous marriage system might effectively have permeated 
a Native population (albeit more slowly) had not miscegenation between 
European and Native been regarded as lowering the caste of the former. 


(4) The conquering Dlamini established a hierarchical society with 
members of the ruling family as the aristocracy, but the more remote 
relatives merged with the commoners. Rulers and subjects, aristocrats 
and commoners lived on roughly the same economic level, and were 
engaged in the same occupations. ‘The Europeans were divided into two 
distinct national groups, each claiming superiority over the other, and 
they were also split into graded occupational associations and correspond- 
ing economic classes. The Europeans became united into a “ caste”’ 
only in relation to the Natives. 
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1911-13, No 1-4. 


amaNaja (general NIN), the same as amaNanja, the fruit of a 
small shrublet growing between grass along the sandy coast region, 
Eugenia albanensis Sond. It isatrue Myrtle. ‘The fruit is edible. 


umNakele (1), according to Mogg, Monsonia ovata (National 
Herb. 3963), uLawu, probably the same as uNginakile. 


uNakile (gen.), the same as uNginakile. 
umNakile (gen.), the same as uNginakile. 


umNala (general), Albizzia etersiana Bolle (Oliv), a tree of the 
northern bushveld, having no thorns, although it looks like an 
Acacia robusta (uNgamanzi), and blooming with beautiful scarlet 
flowers. 


umNala-hanga (general), Albtzzia umbalusiana Sim, a tree of the 
the northern bushveld, with horrible branch thorns. It 
belongs to the Pea and Bean family. 


i(li)Nama (general) a tree of which there are two different kinds, 
i(li)Nama elimhlophe and elibomvana. See below. 


i(li)Nama elibomvana (gen.), Cassine eucleaeformis (Natal Herba- 
rium, Gerstner 3239), a tree which looks very much like Catha 
edulis, umHlwazi. Sometimes near relations of these two, like 
Cassine papillosa and Gymnosporia cordata, are also called 1Nama. 


i(li)Nama elimhlophe (the most general one), the Silk-bark tree. 
Gymnosporia acuminata (Lf) Szyss., a forest tree yielding very 
tough sticks. ‘lhe very acutely acuminate, glabrous leaves and the 
bark show white silky threads, when ruptured. Hence the names, 


Silk-bark, Zijdebast, Sybas. 


isiNama (very general), name for many different herbs and grasses, 
the seeds of which stick to men and animals : e.g. Setaria verticilla- 
ta, Achyranthes aspera, Priva leptostychya, Cyathula globifera, 
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Pupalia atropurpurea, Triumphetta effusa, Agrimonia Eupatorium 
and several Borraginaceae like Cynoglossum, Echinospermum and 
Myosotis, the Forget-me-not. 

isiNama esibomvu, the red root of which is used against fever as 
an emetic: Pupalia atropurpurea. 

umNama, the same as (i1)Nama. 

istNamathela (NMA), the same as 1s1zNama. 

istNambathi (NIN), Canthium spec., a shrub of the Ubombo range. 
uNambunambu (plural, oNambunambu), a herb, the roots of which 
are peeled and eaten raw. Probably Corchorus serraefolius. (Have 
only seen a leaf). 

isiNambuzane (1 NMA), according to M. Zulu, Sphedamnocarpus 
pruniens A. Juss., a climber with a beautiful bloom like golden- 
shower covering many shrubs in the dry bushveld. 

tstNami (1), according to Bryant, Boscia albitrunca, the Witgat- 
boom. 

umNaminami (2), Xylotheca kraussiana Hochst., the Cape Dog 
rose, a beautiful ornamental tree of the forests. 
iNamnam(u), (general), Corchorus serraefolius Burch., a herb of 
the Yute group of the Linden family, the roots of which are eaten. 
tNamnyant (1), according to Mogg (National Herb. 3164), 
pelargonium aconitifolium, a herb, the leaves of which are eaten 
as wild vegetables. lags 
istNamo, the same as 1stNama. 


tNana (C.N.) according to Bryant, the same as imTana, three 
climbers of the Dioscorea family. 
tstNana, according to Mogg, Hypoxis argentea, a bulbous herb 
with yellow lily flowers. 4 
tNanale, the same as i(li) Bece. 


isiNandi (general), Cynodon dactylon, the Sweet-grass, the roots 
of which are very sweet (hence the name). This spreading grass_ 
is also called u(lu)Ngwengwe or uQethu. 

At Mashonashona (NMA) they also call a globose kind of pumpkin 
with many warts on its surface “‘ 7stNandi.”’ 


umNandi (1), according to Watt, Svnclostemon parviflora E. Mey., 
a labiate herb used as emetic for loss of appetite. 


umNandi lofesh, a plant of uBombo, the root of which has medicinal 
qualities. 
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iNanga (1), Rawsonia lucida Harv. and Sond. a forest tree. 


uNanganye, a kind of. Batata with leaves, each with five deep 
lobes. 


(li)Nanja (plural amaNanja), the fruit of umNanja. 


umNanja (general), very different plants with similar edible black 
berries : 

Phytolacca stricta, decandra and octandra, the poisonous roots of 
which are used for lung-sickness and snakebite. The black 
berries of these Pokeweeds are also used for making ink. 

Eugenia albanensis, a dwarf myrtle of the sandy grassveld near the 
Coast. 

umNanje, the same as umNanja. 

umNantshi, the Naartjie-tree, Citrus nobilis. 

iNea, a fine thatching grass. 

umuNca omkhulu, a herb. 

umuNca omncane, a herbaceous Acanthacea with whitish flowers 
(M. Zulu). Justicia cheiranthifolia C.B. Cl. Natal Herb. Gerstner 
4254. 


uNcadolo, Bidens pilosa, the same as uQadolo, the Black Jack. 
umNcaka (general), Rhamnus Zeyheri, the Red-ivory tree. The 


red fruit of this royal timber, with beautiful red heart-wood, is 
very tasty and gives an excellent jam. 


umNcambu, Mimusops spec., a tree of the Milk-wood family 
growing in the northern bushveld. 


istNcamcame (1), Gerstner 4229, Natal Herbarium, Hermannia 
auricoma K. Schum., a herb with beautiful little golden bells. 


i(li)Ncamu (2), according to Bryant, a certain herb, Othonna 
natalensis, whose roots are used as vermifuge for sheep and children. 


uNcamuncamu (1), according to M. Zulu, a wild vegetable. 
umNcandathambo (2S & X), Allopyhlus decipiens and Allophylus 
melanocarpus, two shrubs. 

umNecande (1 NJ), Royena pallens Thunbg., a common shrub 
everywhere, the bark of which is used against dysentery. 
iNcangiyane (1), the edible tubers of certain kinds of Sorrels, 
Oxalis semiloba, Oxalis Smithit, etc. 

iNcapha (2), a soft kind of grass, used for mats. Intombi itho- 
mbile ihlaliswa phezu kwecansi lencapha. 
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umNcashane (2), the same as um Thungwa, a wild Laurel tree of our 
forests. 


umNcawe (general W. & S.), Acacia arabica Willd., a common 
thorn-tree of the bushveld. 

i(4i)Neayi (1), according to O. B. Miller, (W. & S.) Curtisia faginea, 
the Assegai-wood. 

umNcele (4), a very fine grass for thatching, according to Maria 
Zulu, the same as umBantaka. Some records point to Andropogon 
intermedius var. punctatus and Andropogon pertusus, two kinds of 
grass. 

iNcembu (1), Brunsvigia candelabra, a big pink-flowering lily, an 
umbel of 40 to 50 flowers. 

iNcembuzane (1) Watsonia densiflora, a purplish-pink lily, 2 to 3 
ft. high. 

iNcengancengane (2, NES & NMA), a rush like inCema, used for 
making mats. IJntombi ithombile thlaliswa phezu kwecansi lence- 
ngancengane. 

iNetkincikana (1, NMA), a garlic-like vegetable of the wilds, 
Dipcadi spec. with an umbel of 4 to 7 brownish-red flowers of the 
Iris family. Natal Herbarium 4218. 


uNeinci-wafika-umntakwethu (general), a love-charm emetic, 
Ulawu, with pink-yellow flowerets similar to uNggengendlela, 
Polygala serpentaria. 


umNeishanja (NY), the same as umNanja of the highveld, Phyto- 
lacca heptandra Retz.,'a shrub-like herb with edible berries, of 
which they make ink. The meaning of the Latin name is “The 
Pokeweed with seven stamens.” 


iNeisili (general), the Howers of the istKhewa plant, a wild garlic, 
and fine vegetable, Tulhaghia alliaceoc, « lily with umbels of reddish 
flower-bells. 


tNeithivane (1, NZ), Burchellia capensis, a tree or shrub of the 
coffee family, with beautiful scarlet flower-bells, very frequent 
round Eshowe and the Ngoye Forest. 


uNcobancoba (1), according to Mogg 1429 National Herbarium, 
the same as inGcobangcofa, Senecio latifolius and near relations, 
herbs of the Daisy family, with panicles of yellow ray -flowers. 


iNcohiba, the same as inCohiba, according to Brvant, an Asele- 
piadacea to poison dogs, Gomphocarpus spec. 
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uNcolozi (general), probably three or more different plants, 
which are supposed to possess great magical power, e.g. iKhambi 
lakwaNcolozi, which is the same as umPhamaphuce, a famous 
umBulelo. Another is a love-charm emetic ; and a Mesembrian- 
themacesa, Aptenia cordifolia is used for making black powder for 
vaccinating (umsizi) and as enema. 


uNcolozi omncane, Aptenia cordifolia, the same as iBohlololo. 


tNcomucom(u) (1), Natal Herbarium, Gerstner 4218, Dipcadi 

spec., a wild garlic growing near the battle-field of Ulundi (Ondini) 
NMA, with umbels of reddish-brown flowerets, which are eaten 
with meat as a kind of wild vegetable. 


uNcomuncomane (1), the same as «Ncomucomu. 
i(1)Ncongo, the fruit of the umNcongo-tree, Ficus Sycomorus. 


umNcongo (general), Ficus Sycomorus L., the tree which 
Zacchaeus climbed to see Jesus, a huge fig tree growing along 
streams, yielding on the big stem cauliflorous 2 to 3 ft. long bundles 
of pedicels covered with hairy figs of the size of small pears. The 
figs usually contain, if ripe, plenty of tiny wasps or their maggots, 
which accomplish the fertilisation by entering these receptacles 
through a hole opposite the pedicel. ‘The ripe fruits are reddish, 
very tasty, and therefore a favourite food of elephants, monkeys, 
fig-doves (2(d7) Juba-ntondo) and many other animals. 

iNcotho (general), Buphane disticha Herb., the Paper-lily, Gifbol, 
a lily belonging to the Amaryllus family, producing an umbel of 
pink flowers like the Brunswigia lily ; but the leaves are strictly 
distichous, and the bulb is covered with hundreds of skin-like 
papery leaves, which are used as stoppers for the ears just pierced, 
and as toilet-paper for babies. It is said (Xhosa tale ! ) to be eaten 
by vultures in order not to suffer from eating carrion. It is very 
poisonous, and the juice of the flower and bulb is used by the 
Bushmen and Hottentots to poison their arrows. 


iNcothwe, the same as iNcotho. 

iNcukudwane, the same as i(li)Cukudwane, a Scilla lily, which is 
used as a substitute for soap in washing dresses. 

iNewadi (used in Natal and taken from Xhosa), the same as 
iNeotho. 

iNewane, according to Weintroub 595, a sorrel, Oxalis spec. 
umNeweba (Umzimkulu), probably Mimusops natalensis, usually 
called umNweba. 
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uNdandothi (NUB Bazwana), a shrub yielding good sticks, 
probably the same as uNhlanhlothi, umHlandlothi, umDlandloth, 
Albizzia gummifera C. A. Smith, the Flat-crown common along 
rivers in the low and middle-veld. 


umuNde (plural imiNde, general) ; there are two kinds of this tree, 
one of the forests and one of the bushveld. See below. 


umuNde wasehlathini (general), Commiphora caryaefolia Oliv., a 
common forest tree of the Myrrh family. 


umuNde wasehlanzent (the spelling uMunde has to be cancelled !) 
Euphorbia tirucalli L., a Euphorbia tree with branches round and 
branched wild-deer horns. The latex was once worked for rubber, 
but did not pay. This shrub-like tree is planted all over the 
tropical. bush-veld as hedge for Native kraals, since cattle do not 
touch it. Only the black rhino likes it. The latex is used for 
preparing the head-ring istGcogco of the Zulu veterans together 
with wNgiyane to harden it. 


amaNdetshi (1), according to Binder, Leucas martinicensts, a 
garden-weed used in feverish conditions of children. 


uNdinabekhangela (1, NMA), intelezi yempi, war-medicine. ‘They 
chew the root and spit it out (Rkhafula), then rub it all over the 
body and put a little piece under the tongue, in order to throw the 
minds of others (e.g. the judge, teacher, storekeeper, etc.) into a 
general confusion (ukundiyandiyaztsa). 


uNdinabembuka (2, NMA), the same as 2091, probably a Solanum. 


istNdiyandiya (general), probably all six species of the genus 
Bersama, white Essenwood, trees of the Honey-flower family 
(Melianthaceae) and a herb of the Coffee family, Spermacoce 
natalensis. The trees look very much like the umKhuhlu tree, 
Trichilia emetica. The herb grows only one foot high and has a 
spike of several amplexicaulous rows of tiny white flowerets. 
The useis the sameas No. 2091. In Eshowe was (1938) a Bersama 
tree, on the side of the main road a few hundred yards east of the 
gaol, and the Natives going to the court deprived it of every piece 
of bark, so that it died. 


uNdiyaza (general), the same as isiDakwa, the Dioscorea dregeana, 
a climber of the midland forests. A wife of uMntwana Shingane 
kaMpande was by a Native doctor given a hyperdosis of this 
isiDakwa root. She was out of her mind for three days and the 
inyanga had to pay six head of cattle as fine. 
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‘2097. uNdlampofu, Aloe nitens, a tree-like Aloe, growing along rivers to 


2098. 
2099. 


2100. 


2101. 
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2105. 


2106. 


2107. 


2108 


ZMOSS. 


a height of 15 to 20 ft. 


umNdlandlathi (general), Clematis, in all its species, a climber 
with numerous creamy-white flowers, “‘ the Wanderers Joy.” 


uNdlandlothi, Albizzia gummifera C. A. Smith, The Flat-crown, 
a beautiful tree, growing along rivers of the low-veld. 


uNdlangwenya (general), according to Asmus, an intelezi vezulu. 
It is Cryptocarya latifolia, a big Laurel tree of the mist-belt forest. 
They mix the ground bark with crocodile’s fat as remedy against 
chest troubles. 


iNdlolothi, the same as inDlolothi, a yellow Iris lily regarded as 
poisonous for stock. 


umNdlundlulu (1 NY), a shrub of the Ngome forests, the brownish 
berries of which are eaten. I[zithelo ztyafana nesinwazi ; therefore 
probably a Rhoicissus, a shrubby vine. 


uNdlunye (general), Strychnces micans, an excellent timber of the 
midland and high-veld forests, yielding very good sticks. 


uNdonga ezibomvu (1), has probably the meaning “‘ Red scales,” a 
medicinal plant according to the Herbalist Mkize NMA. 


uNdongana ezibomvana (general), has the same meaning as 2102, 
and with full right, as the plant twice pointed out to me was 
istKlenama esibomvu, the Urginea lily, with many scales on the 
surface of the big superficial bulb. 


uNdonsakhola (1), Gnidia calocephala, a shrublet of the Kannabast 
family. 

umNauze, the Natal lily ; all kinds of Crinum. The better spell- 
ing is umDuze. 

isiNdwendwent, the same as uNdwendwenti. 


uNdwendweni (general), the same as umLunge, Antholyza panicu- 
lata Klatt (and Crocosmia aurea Plank), two very similar and beauti- 
fully golden flowering lilies, which have a string of corms grown 
together ; cf. uDwendwe the wedding procession. Probably hence 
the name. There are at least three, if not, in consequence of local 
differences, more, species of wuNdwendweni. The standard one is 
-Intholyza. Some other substitutes are Tritonia pottsii Bth. and 
Gladiolus Ludwigii Pappe, etc. 'They administer a decoction of 
this corm to a sterile woman, that she may bear a child, and to a 
person with dysentery, to whom they give the same decoction 
afterwards as enema. Common to all kinds of uNdwendweni is 
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the quality of having not only one but a whole string of corms 
grown together. 


umNebelele (S & X), Hevwoodia lucens Sim, the Cape-ebony tree, a 
huge royal timber of the midland forests. Also Albizzia gum- 
mifera, the Flatcrown, a common tree along the rivers of the coast- 


belt. 


umNela (1), according to Mogg, Aster filifolus, a herb or little 
shrublet of the bushveld. 


iNembe (general), singular only the same as 1stHlambezo, an 
infusion of many different medicines to facilitate delivery. This 
infusion is kept covered up in a clay pot by a pregnant woman, 
and from it she drinks a spoontul now and then during the last 
three months of her pregnancy, which the isthlambezo is supposed 
to make successful, with easy delivery. This medicine must not 
be drunk by any other women or be looked on by another person 
except the zmyanga, otherwise the child will take the likeness of 
that person, the reflection of the person in the water being 
presumably swallowed by the women in the drinking and trans- 
fered to the child. Some zzzmyanga use a lot of diflerent kinds of 
bark and leaves in order to prepare this. infusion. Of each kind 
they usually use only a small quantity. An iNembe recipe of the 
Herbalist uMshuluka Mbeje, who is a specialist in iNembe, is the 
following: He uses and grinds the following barks : 


(1) umPhompo, the Brush lily, Haemanthus natalensis. 
(2) isiPhuthumana, Aloe Coopert. 
(3) wh)Buma, Typha latifolha, the Water-tlag. 
(4) inDlebe kaThekwane, Plantago maior L. the Waybread. 
(5) uGobo, Gunnera perpensa L. 
(6) iztNwazi, Rhoicissus cirrhiflora, a wild shrubby vine. 
(7) i(h)Cimamlilo, Pentanisia variabilis. 
(8) 1(l)Golo lenkonyane, Cissus connivens, a creeping wild vine. 
(9) «Mathunga, Eucomis undulata, the Pineapple lily. 
(10) imFuzane, Lasiosiphon Kraussi, a Kannabast. 
(11) imPila, Callipes laureola DC. a composite herb. 
(12) umLulama, Gerhardina foliosa. 
(13) umDuze, Crinum longifolium Thb., the Natal lily. 
(14) uThangazane lwentaba, a wild Cucumber. 
(15) 1(4)Thethe, Polygala opbositifolia. 
(16) uHlunguhlungu, Vernonia corymbosa Less. 
(17) umHlambamasi, Rauwolfia natalensis, the quinine tree. 
(18) uGihisisila, Bowiea volubilis, a bulbous lily with twining stem. 
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(19) umShekisane, Euclea undulata, the duiker’s favourite food. 

(20) inGuduza, Scilla natalensis Planch. 

(21) uMahlokoloza, Urginea physodes, a lily with a scaly bulb. 

(22) u(lu)Singa lwesalukazi, Asclepias fruticosa. 

(23) 1(4)Dunjana lezinja, a poisonous plant. 

(24) uMathanjana, Clerodendrum triphyllum, the Matabele Violet. 

(25) umThombo, Cissampelos torulosa E. Mey. a running herb. 

(26) umThombe, Ficus natalensis, a rock-splitting Fig-tree. 

(27) uMayime, Chvia miniata, the red Bush-lily. 

(28) 1stDakwa, Dioscorea dregeana, a forest climber. 

(29) istKhomakhoma, Cvathea Dreget, the tree-fern. 

(30) umHlapho wehhashi (dried), placenta of the horse and some 
crocodile’s skin, a little part burnt, a little part not burnt. 
Positively active ingredients may be Nos. 30, 5, 16 and 19. 

Other recipes provide other ingredients, but certain kinds like the 
above-mentioned four numbers always remain. 

umNembe (1), supposed to be a tree, the bark of whi-h is used as 
an aperient. . 

umNembenembe (3), Cassia petersiana and near relations, shrubs 
with a very strange smell and pretty, yellow flowers, belonging to 
the Pea and Bean family. 

istNene (1), a Chamonilla-like composite, taken from a Durban 
herbalist. 

iNevu (1), Loranthus spec., a kind of Mistletoe, trom the fruit of 
which bird-lime is made. 

umNeye, the same as umNeyi. 

umNeyi (not yet seen, but general, W & S$) according to O. B. 
Miller, Rhamnus Zeyheri, the red ivory tree. 

umuNga (the most common thorn tree from the Cape to ‘lropical 
Africa, from the West to the East Coast, from the sca to 6000 ft. 
altitude. It can stand more frost than all others), Acacia karroo 
Hayne, the White Thorn, or Witdoorn. The bark was once used 
for tanning and is still used as an astringent medicine. It makes 
good firewood. 

amaNgamane (1 NMA), Amaranthus paniculatus, a common wild 
vegetable. 

i(l1)Ngamanzi, the same as umNgamanzt. 

umNgamanzi (general, “the Nega-tree near the water,”) deacia 
robusta Benth., a common big thorn-tree along the Natal Coast, 
especially along river banks. It is only used as fuel. 
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umNgamazi, the same as umNgamanazi. 

umNgampondo (general), Acacia grandicornuta Gerstner, a huge 
thorn-tree of the northern low-veld. It is only used as fuel. 
Another name is umDongolo. 

umNegana (S & X), a plant, records differ. 


isiNganganyana, Lannea discolor, a tree Se the northern Jes veld 
with pinnate leaves. The same as 741, 1s1Ganganyane. 
uNgangishayi (1), according to Bryant, a certain plant used as 
intelezt to ward off lightning. 

isiNgangwana, according to Weintroub 254, a kind of Sorrel, 
Oxalis spec. 

uNgayiyana (general), a secret tree, the bark of which is said to be 
used by an umthakathi to make a person mad. 

isi Ngazana (NIN), a mealie with red corn, the same as uGadigadi. 


uNgazi (general), a secret tree of Ubombo, the bark-of which 
exudes a red sap and is used by witches and witchdoctors in 
different ways to make people sick or to cure them. It is supposed 


to be a powerful love-charm medicine. One Tonga pointed out 
‘to me Bridelia Schlechteri, a tree of the northern low-veld. 


uNgazinde (1), according to Wanger 219, the same as uNgazi. 
uNgazine, (1 NQ), the same as uNgaz1. 
uNgazini, the same as uNgazi. 


umNegazini, according to the herbalists Mbeje and Dumisa, the 
same as uNgazi. 


iNgcacane, the same as inGcacane, the Red-hot-poker. 
umNgcaga(n)tsha (1 NZ), a shrub in Ngoye-forest. 


iNgceba (general), Strelitzia augusta 1hb., the wild Banana tree, 
the seeds of which are roasted and eaten. 

i(li)Necingci, the same as uNgcingci. 

uNgcingci (walika umntakwethu) (4), a love-charm emetic. 

iNgcino, the same as inGcino, Scilla rigidifolia, used as purgative 
for children and calves. 

tNgcolo (general), Dioscorae dregeana, a forest climber with a huge 
turnip-like bulbous root. In starvation-time they cut these roots 
in pieces, wash them for several days in running water till all the 


poison is out, and then eat them. As medicine it is called isiDa- 
kwa, ‘‘ the drunkard.” 
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uNgcolost (general), the same as. umPhamaphuce, Eclipta erecta L. 
or tKhambi lakwaNgcolosi. This plant is regarded by Native 
herbalists as a poison, umBulelo. But it is also used as ubuLawu, 
love-charm medicine. Some say there are three kinds of uNgco- 
lost. Single records point to Aptenia cordifolia, Oldenlandia 
natalensis and the next relation of Eclipta erecta, i.e. Wedelia 
natalensis. According to Asmus the meaning of this strange name 
umPhamaphuce is ‘‘ He gives, what robs him.” 


umGcosi (W & S), the same as umQosi, Syzygium cordatum, in 
Zulu usually called um Doni. 

iNgcumgcumbe (S & X), the same as iNgqumgqumbe, Rhynchosia 
totta, a wild Legume with edible roots. titan 
umNegcunube (probably S & X), Salix babylonica, the weeping 
willow, an excellent winter pasture. 

uNgezakanye (2 NMA & NO), a love-charm emetic. 

iNgibamhlola (1 NZ), a medicinal plant. 

uNgibisisila, the same as uGibisisila Bowiea volubilis, a greenish 
bulb with a twining, leafless stem and small greenish lily flowers. 
They use it as love-charm emetic and as “‘ umuthi wokuqomisa,” 
by administering the soap-like juice all over the locked-up girl’s 
body, causing her through the continual itching to surrender. 
The meaning of the word is, “‘ Take off the dislike.” 

uNgibonisele (3), a herb, probably a Polygala, the roots of which 
are used as a love-charm emetic. 
uNgikhawuleni (general), a herb similar to Mahogo, used as a love- 
charm emetic. 

uNginakile (general, ‘‘ Having cared for,’’) Pyrenacantha scandens 
Planch, a forest climber, used as love-charm medicine in the form 
of an iPhupho and isibethelelo. It is also used as an ingredient 
for «Nembe. 

uNgini (general), any tree the branches of which are chopped of. 
uNgiyane (general), a white viscous matter, collected from the 
umZungulu (Dalbergia obovata) and other trees, to be mixed with 
the latex of umuNde (Euphorbia tirucalli) and the viscous juice of 
the Sand-lily (Ammocharis falcatum) in order to make a head-ring 
for the Zulu veterans. 

iNgobamakhosi (NMA), a love-charm emetic. 

iNgobese (5 & X), the same as umKobeza, Lachnopylis congesta and 
floribunda, two kinds of bogwood. 
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uNgomeni (plural oNgomeni), the Mung-bean. Phaseolus 
aureus and Phaseolus mungo, two kinds of beans with little globose 
green seeds, planted, cooked and eaten by Natives. They arc 
frequently planted in the low-veld. The flowers are fertilized by 
wasps. 

uNgongoma (2 NKA), a medicinal plant. 

iNgotsh(w)a (W & S), the same as inGotsha, Sarcostemma viminale 
R. Br. a leafless, milky, asclepiadaceous creeper of the bushveld. 


The unripe seed-pods and the tops of the branches are eaten like a 
raw bitter cress. 


umNgowani (W & S), a tree in Swaziland, used for making sledges. 
u(lu)Ngove (2), a mealie with orange-yellow grain. 

umNgqabe (general), three trees growing often on precipiccs, 
Cryptocarya woddi Engl., Cryptocarya latifolia Sond. and Ence- 
phalartos <Altensteinit Lehm. Hence the name. The first two 
are huge Laurel trees of the forests, and the latter a date-palm-like 
Cycas, belonging to the Gymnospermae. 

uNgqamaztyanggikilana (1 NKA), a medicinal plant. 

umNgqambu (NIN) Mimusops Mochisia, a milk-wood tree of the 
northern bush-veld. Also a shrub at Inyoni Beach. 

iNegganda (1), according to Bryant, a perfume plant (amaKha). 
uNggangendlela (general), the same as uNggengendlela. 


umNggangga (1), according to Fourcade, Pleurostylia capensis, a 
royal timber and tree of the Celastre family. 


amaNggatha (1), a plant used for making mats. 

uNggenge (1), a shrub of Ngome forest, the bark of which has 
antifebric qualities. 

uNggengendlela (general), Polygala scrpentaria and near relations, 
the root of which is used as love-charm cmetic and umuthi woku- 
phosa and ukukhafula. 

umNeggengenggenge (S & X). Grumilea globosa, a common shrub 
in forests. 

umNggohe (1 NIN), 7 ricalysia spec. a white flowering shrub of the 
Coffee family. 

uNgqobongqobo (1), Tephrosia speciosa, a beautiful flowering shrub 


on the margins of forests, becoming a little tree at the Ngoye 
forest. 
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amaNggokwe (S & X), a plant or fruits of it. 

umNeggosho (3), a shrub or tree of the two northern districts, 
yielding good sticks. 

uNgqukumbana (1 NIN) variety of sweet-potato. 

iNgqulwane (1), a kind of river reed. 

uNgqumbelena (1) variety of sweet-potato. 

iNgqumgqumbe (3), a papilionate herb with edible roots, Rhyn- 
chosia totta DC. 

iNgqunda (general), the same as inGqunda, ‘“‘ the Blunter.”” Some 
say it is a tree, whose juice is said to be sprinkled by witches on 
their victims ; but usually the name is used for two yellow tulips 
or irises, Moraea spathacea and Homeria pallida, which are called 
also in Dlolotht. ‘They are poisonous to stock, and the witches will 
know if to human beings too. 

iNgquza yenkonyane, the same as inGquza yenkonyane, Cissus 
connivens, a wild vine. 

itNgquwangane, the same as inGqwangana, certain Gymnosporias 
with long spikes. 

uNgubozisewent (2) NMA, a plant. 

umNgubu (2), a soft creeping grass, according to Mogg, Fragrostis 
curvula, used to make ropes and grainhags (727Lulu). 
ubuNgungudwane, Lantana salvifolia Jacq., a little shrub with 
purple-blue edible berries like the bramble. 

iNgwalana, the same as uNgwalent 

uNgwalana, the same as uNgwaleni. 

uNgwaleli, the same as uNgwalent. ; 
uNgwaleni (general), Cluytia pulchella, hirsuta and near relations. 
It is used as purgative in stomach troubles and as enema. The 
use of this :Khambi is manifold. It is also an intelezt and umkondo. 


uNgwalisheshe (1) NMA, a medicinal plant. 


uNgwamba, the same as uGwapha, an asclepidaceous climber used 
as wild vegetable. 

amaNgwe (general), three kinds of trees, the white, brown and 
black one, the poisonous roots of which are said to be used for 
witchcraft, and are supposed to cause the amaNxeba, the symptoms 
of pains in the sides and shoulders regarded by the Natives 
incorrectly as a specific disease. As the diseases of Natives with 
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these symptoms often end in general Rheumatism or in Con- 


sumption, for the Native herbalist incurable diseases, it is clear 


that the amaNgwe roots, which are believed to cause these fatal 
sicknesses are in the opinion of all Natives very poisonous plants. 


amaNgwe amhlophe, Terminalia sericea, a common tree in 'Tonga- 
land with hairy silver-white, shiny leaves, the Vaalboom. 


amaNgwe amnyama, the same as Amangwe azidhlayo. 


amaNgwe ampofu (general), Terminala phanerophlebia, a tree 
growing along rivers. 


amaNgwe azidlayo, (general), one record points to Cadaba 
natalensis, a shrub or little tree of the Capparis family. 


uNgwebunkulu (2 NHL), Albizzia spec., a forest tree used as strong 


' enema against fever. 
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u(lu)Ngwengwe (general), the same as uQethu, the Sweet-grass, 
Cynodon dactylon and near relations. But this expression is used 
for any film on the surface of a liquid, like the cream on top of the 
milk, like algae or lemna on the surface of a pool or lake. 


iNgxotho, according to Bryant, the same as inCotho, Buphane 
disticha, the Cattle-killer or Paper-lily. 


uNhlangazamade (2), Asparagus sprengeri. 


uNhlangothi (general), Protorhus longifolia, a forest tree, said to be 
poisonous and used by witches according to the belief to cause 
hemiphlegic paralysis. The bark is used for making a vaccination 
powder to cure it. Cf. Wanger 297. 

uNhlanhlazi, the same as umHlanhlathi, all kinds of Clematis, the 
Traveller’s Joy. Also Buttonia natalensis, a climber with big, 
beautiful, red bells frequent on the transition from forest to bush- 


- veld. 


istNhletshe (NZ), probably a shade-form of Olea laurifolia, a huge 
tree of the forests. 


uNhliziyonkulu, (general), Dombeya rotundifolia Planch., a 
medium-sized tree of the bushveld, of the shape of a plum tree, 
which flowers. with cherry-like blooms, leafless in midwinter, 
even if there is no rain for many months. |The blackish heart- 
wood is very strong. Taken medicinally for weakness of the 
heart. They use the inner bark. 


uNhlokonde (1), according to Bryant, a variety of imFe (Native 
sweet-cane) haying a long car and a very sweet pith. 
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2206. umNhlonhlo (W & S), the same as umFlonhlo, all tree Euphorbias. 


2207. uNhlunya (1 NHL), the same as uNdlunye, Strychnos micans, a 
royal timber of the midland forests yielding very good sticks and 
useful for building. 


2208. iNyenyane (1 NIN), fruit of a certain plant. 
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SOME FIELD-NOTES ON THE CHAGA OF 
KILIMANJARO 


By F. RUDOLF LEHMANN 


In connection with my fieldwork in the area of the Nyakyusa in the 
southern part of Tanganyika Territory, endowed with a grant from the 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures,! I visited, in 
August, 1939, the peoples in the environment of Mt. Meru (the Masai 
and Arusha) and in the environment of Mt. Kilimanjaro (the Chaga) in 
order to gain some personal impressions of the difference in the level of 
these cultures in the South and in the North of Tanganyika Territory. 
The Editors of Bantu Studies have given me the opportunity to publish 
some of my field-notes on the Chaga in this journal, an offer which I 
gratefully accepted inasmuch as Africa, the periodical of the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures, is in abeyance during the 
war. In these field-notes I have tried to omit all identical observations and 
inquiries relative to facts which have already been published by other 
authors in any form; but I was able to consult only such works on this 
subject as were available in Johannesburg. 


Two of my informants had at once a specific ethnological interest : 
First the Chief (mang)? of Marangu, Petro Itosi of the Lyima clan. He 
was a highly educated and clever man, as all persons confirm who have had 
to do with him; and he was most interested in my questions. He had 
also been an informant of Dr. Bruno Gutmann, spoke English fluently, 
and had been a pupil of the Mission School at Marangu and of the 
Government School at Tabora. At the time of my visit he was of about 
thirty-three years of age. He had succeeded his elder brother in the 
chieftainship, because the latter had not been fit for it. Petro showed me 
the ruins of the buildings and fortress of his father Mareale, and the 
big stone on which his father had taken his seat in the court. This stone 
is now placed near the table of the judges in the new large court hall. He 
also presented me to his family, who were still dwelling in Native huts, 
whilst he himself was living in a European stone house.? Several heavy 
wooden blocks, joined in pairs, were lying on the verandah of his house. ~ 
As I could not explain their significance I asked him, and he immediately 
demonstrated their usé as dumb-bells in a practical way. 


‘lef. Africa, London, Vol. XI, 1939, p. 497. 
2 cf. Dundas, p. 281, on the term mangi. 
2 cf. Dundas, p. 281, f. 
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Petro’s chieftainship covers about 12,000 Chagas, i.e. about a twelfth 
part of all the Chagas, who are divided into several chieftainships.' The 
duties of each chief consist especially in presiding over the law-court at 
the head of his wameku wa kisharu, i.e. his councillors, each morning 
under the auspices of the government of the Mandated Territory. ‘The 
greater number of cases are disputes on marriages, on the use of soil, and 
on the irrigation system. Further, he is obliged to collect the taxes. 
According to him, the civilising of the Chaga is not yet complete, although 
there are now only few traits left from pre-European times and the pagan 
Natives are becoming Christians in increasing numbers, very often 
imitating Christian customs.? 


The other educated Native, with whom I discussed different cultural 
problems of ethnological interest, was Filipo NdZau (Njau), a teacher of 
the Teachers’ Training School of the Leipzig Mission at Marangu. He 
was also an important informant of Bruno Gutmann,’ and spoke English 
and German. 


The hut? of the Chaga shows, in the western part of the Chaga area, 
as is to be seen near Machame, a lower form, thatched with banana bark ; 
in the eastern part of this area, as is to be seen near Marangu and Mamba, 
a higher conical form, thatched with grass (mnyatsi). The place on which 
the hut is erected is named kivandza, in the district of Mamba. It is 
hedged by banana plants and Dracaena shrubs. The erecting of the hut 
is done with the assistance of friends and neighbours in one day, but the 
preparations for it often demand several months. Ass soon as the making 
of the hut is finished, its owner generally gives a feast of beer, made from 
millet, to his helpers. The door (moongo) of the hut shows a very broad 
planking. 

The uppermost covering of the hut, the roof, is named ukujo. This 
“hat of the hut”’ is braided as its first part, but it is the last part of the 
hut to be covered. The poles of the hut (dingo), forming its framework, 
are attached to each other by bundles of hoops called mahombo. They 
run horizontally to the floor of the hut. The hut is divided by a frame 
(uwango) into a part for the men, with the sleeping places (wulyii), and a 
part for the cows and goats, which are allowed to pass their heads through 
this framework to eat the fodder which is poured out next to it. The 
dung of the cattle is dumped round the banana plants in the grove. 


1 cf. Dundas, p. 279. 
*cf. Thurnwald, p, 276; p. 217. 
Jef Gata: ‘Stammeslehren T,p. 3; O. F. Raum, Chaga Childhood, p 126, n. 


Srots Dundee p. 255 ff; Gutmann, Recht, p. 263 ff; O. F. Raum, Chaga Childhood 
p. 138 f. with plan, p. 139, 
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Besides the aforementioned partitioning of the inner room of the hut by 
the vertical framework, there is also a garret (kai) below the roof. 


The hut of the Chaga is very solidly built, and it may last about thirty 
years. The smoke of the fire-place (riko), with its three hearth stones 
(mastha) inside the hut, preserves the grass of the roof. These huts also 
resist the earthquakes, probably on account of the elasticity of their entire 
framework. The covering of the huts by bark from the banana plants, 
as used in the western area of the Chaga, lasts only about tive years. This 
bark is laid on the framework in from six to seven layers. When the hut 
is thatched with grass, this is tied to the framework. The smoke from 
the fireplace also protects the roof against insects, especially against 
locusts. ‘The lower edge of the hut is protected against animals, parti- 
cularly goats, by planting pineapple plants round the hut (because the 
edges of the leaves of these plants are very sharp). 


Next to the hut on the yard there will often be found a (eleusine) 
store-basket (Azkumbi) for millet, the corn for beer, protected by a small 
roof made of grass against the undesirable influences from above, and 
standing on stones for protection against the influences from the soil. 
The beer-trough (Aigondi) with the scoop (kro) for the beer, and perhaps 
an old tube (moru) for the bees, otherwise hanging in the tree,! may also 
be found near the hut.? 


In the cooler rainy season the huts of the Chaga preserve the warmth ; 
in the dry season they are extremely cool. 


Bananas, maize, beans and meat are the main items of food of the 
Chaga.2 The women hoe the fields ; the men, however, do not take a hoe 
in their hands. But nowadays, where ploughs are used, the ploughing is 
done by the men. These also like to gather fodder for the goats, and to 
do joinery and bricklaying, as these latter professions are more profitable. 


As the entire land is now divided up into shambas,* and the grazing 
places for the cattle are very scarce, the cattle are, for this and other 
reasons, dependent on stall-feeding.> In the lower districts of the settle- 
ments of the Chaga, fear of the tsetse-fly is also an important motive for 
keeping the cattle in the huts. ‘The present scarcity of pasturage seems 


1 ¢.f Dundas, p. 274. , 

2 Such old honey hives are often used with the second burial after exhumation ; 
cf, Dundas, p. 191. At the moment I cannot verify my noted Chaga words 
by Chaga dictionaries; there may be, therefore, some differences in the mode 
of writing in as muchas the dialectic differences of the Chaga Language are not 
inconsiderable. 

3 cf, Dundas, p. 258 f. 

* Shamba Kiswahili—plantation, pl. mashamba ; with the Chagas these mashambas 
are banana groves. 

5 cf. Dundas, p. 266 f. 
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to have some influence on the amount of the “‘ bride-price.”” This gift 
generally now consists of four to eight cows and the usual quantity of beer 
I have been told that the amount of the bride-price will be reduced, be- 
cause in most of the households there are only three or four animals in the 
stabling or on the grazing land. A household very rarely possesses as 
much as twelve head of cattle. The chiefs, of course, own a greater 
number, on the average about thirty head. 


The soil on the slopes of Kilimanjaro which is commonly cultivated 
is not of great depth, being only about one and a half metres deep ; then 
comes the lava. Within the next thirty years the soil should be very 
much exhausted, especially by planting coffee, which the Natives also 
cultivate! in small shambas, as it is in the shambas of the Europeans and 
the mission stations. The oldest coffee plants in this area are to be seen 
in the grounds of the mission station of Machame within a special fence. 
It is only possible to obtain more arable land by reducing the primeval 
forest zone. But this cannot be done without permission from the 
Government.” 


The artificial system of irrigation of the Chaga area is very skilful 
and celebrated.? It is of course the direct outcome of the economic 
conditions of the densely populated country, and stands in special relation 
to the cultivation of the eleusine plants,‘ principally used tor liquor brew- 
ing (mbeke)*®. Everywhere we find the bigger or smaller channels which 
distribute the water to each shamba, sometimes drawing the water from 

_artificial ponds. This distribution is precisely regulated as to time. 
Very often, therefore, controversies arise between the owners of a channel 
system,’ which the chief or his deputy has to judge. For each district the 
senior is this deputy and acts 4s superintendent of the channels. Fle also 
asks the population of his district for joint labour to keep the channels in 
order, since those parts of the channel system which are not on the private 
ground are regarded as public property. The shambas of the mission 
stations are also incorporated into this system. The mangi (chief) Petro 
Itosi of Marangu holds the highest authority in connection with the irriga- 
tion system in his chieftainship which covers 105 public channels.§ 


1 cf. Thurnwald, p. 43. 

* Near Arusha I saw how men trained cattle to draw the plough. The animals 
are first of all hooked to a large block of wood, i.e. a big trunk, and as soon 
as they have learned to pull smoothly they are put to the plough itself. 

3 cf. O. F. Raum, Chaga Childhood, p. 206. 

* cf. Dundas, p. 261. 

5 cf. Dundas, p. 259. 

* cf. Dundas, p. 262 and picture p. 276/7. 

7 cf. Thurnwald, p. 43. 

8 For the history of the irrigation system and the law connected with it, cf. 
Gutmann, Recht, p. 413 ff. 
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In the company of Filipo Ndzau I paid a visit to Chaga smiths. 
Those whom I visited were dwelling on a hill about an hour from Marangu. 
No persons other than the smiths with their families have their abode on 
this hill, since the smiths of the Chaga form special clans.2_ The visited 
clan was that of the Makundi,®? named after their ancestor. 


The smiths did their work in shelters which were to be found at some 
distance on the right and left from the road we had taken. These shelters, 
beneath which the mtsana (smith) was working, were open at the front and 
back. Such a shelter consisted therefore only of a roof reaching to the 
ground and thatched with the bark of the banana plant. It had the shape 
of half a barrel, large enough to give room to the smith and his voung 
assistants, apprentices and fellows, of whom the older ones wished to be 
addressed also as ‘‘ masters.” But these assistants were not required to 
do the same things as their head. The master was making bells for the 
cows, while the younger smiths prepared sickles and hoes, and the 
youngest attended to the bellows (mfuwa, made of ikata, sheep-skin). 
The two bellows were alternately contracted by the aid of grips at the 
upper end, the other ends being fastened into pipes of iron which blew 
the compressed air of the bellows through further pipes of clay into the 
fire. The apprentice opened and closed the bellows very skilfully and 
with great powers of endurance. Filipo NdZau unsuccessfully tried to 
emulate him. The pipes were weighed down with a heavy stone, and 
the fire flamed up from the charcoal. The charcoal is brought to the 
smiths’ workshops by their women in large sacks, which they carry on 
their heads. To my question whether this was a heavy burden, they 
replied in the affirmative. The iron worked up by the Chaga smiths 
nowadays is taken from the wrought-iron parts of derelict motor-cars 
and other machines, and they also used the iron tyres of ox-wagons. 
The anvils were big hard stones. 


It was very difficult to get permission to photograph the smith, his 
helpers, and his shelter. When, after about an hour of negotiation, the 
sinith agreed, he first went to his hut to dress himself in better clothes. 
When I told him that in Europe the smiths did not work in their best 
clothes, he answered that that was no concern of his ; he would not go to 
Europe with ugly clothes. First he had refused to be photographed, 


1 cf, Dundas, p. 270 ff. 

2 This fact is often explained as a sign for the originating of the Chaga clan of the 
smiths in other tribes ; cf. Dundas, p. 270. 

3'This name is also mentioned by Dundas, p. 272, where too some further 
features of this clan are to be found. About another celebrated Chaga clan 
of smiths, the Malisa, cf. B. Gutmann, I, p. 47 ff. 

4 cf. Dundas, p. 273. 
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remarking that I had the intention to sell these pictures in Europe and by 
so doing to make a lot of money. But Filipo Ndzau told me that the 
real reason was the fear that his soul might be lost through the photograph, 
or that his soul might be taken to !Surope. Meantime the evening was 
drawing on, so that the light was very bad for photography : but such a 
fact did not make any impression on him. 


In the pagan times of the Chaga tribe the married owner of a hut was 
buried at the inner edge of it in a squatting position.! The knees were 
completely drawn up to the body, and in some cases the limbs were 
broken for this purpose. ‘The arms were bent beneath the knees, and all 
the limbs tied together by means of mrewa (bark of banana plants). The 
dead man was buried in his hut opposite the door ,so that he might see 
the entrance and especially his oid working-place in front of it. His wife 
was also buried at the inner edge of the hut, but on the left side near the 
door. After about a year or more, the corpse was exhumed and the head 
was buried after many ceremonies? at a special place, surrounded with 
dracaenas.3 ‘This work of exhuming demanded strong nerves, especially 
because of the bad odour of the decayed corpse and its ghastly sight tor 
the workers. I was told that often decomposed blood came from the dead 
body after exhumation. 


Dead children were left exposed beyond the heaps of dung in the 
banana groves, where the hyenas could tind them.‘ 


An older Christian Chaga, whose hut I had carefully inspected, told 
me that the burying in a squatting position was used in pagan times to 
promote a quicker decomposition of the corpse. That may be possible, 
but other reasons so widely discussed in ethnology may also be added, 
especially the one, in this case, that the squatting position requires the 
smallest place in the soil, inasmuch as the soil does not present a deep 
stratum over the underlying mass of lava.5 


In the Christian churchyard of Mamba I saw cups fastened on small 
sticks which were put in the earth at the head of the graves of the Natives. 
These cups had once been used by the deceased in their daily life and 
therefore they were now given to them as their property, reflecting a 
mystical connection with them. 


1 cf. Dundas, p. 181. 

2 ef. Dundas, p. 191 f. 

3 cf. Dundas. p. 192. 3 

“cf. Dundas, p. 181: ‘‘ A sterile woman or man was carried into the bush and 
deposited there with all his or her belongings.” 

* For another motive in the mind of the Chaga, namely that the corpse may 
“* resemble a small barrel,” cf. Dundas, p. 181. 
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Circumcision (of youths) and incision or clitoridectomy (of girls)! 
are still practised among the Chaga, with the Christian Natives as well, 
especially so in the case of girls. Missionary G. Fritze of the Mission 
Station (Leipzig) in Mamba told me that he had known in his district, 
within thirteen years, of only five or six girls or women who had not been 
incised. Each of these girls is well known in the whole environment. 
But the circumcision of the male youth is now beginning to be neglected, 
whilst it was formerly a matter which affected the entire outlook of the 
youths.? 


Many children die as a result of the incision of their mothers, 
because, by the shortening of the clitoris on both sides, the inner mucous 
membrances of the vagina very often lose their elasticity in connection 
with the annular cicatrization of the wound.3 


The incision of the girls takes place at about the time of their first 
menstruation, i.e. at an age of about fifteen or sixteen years. The 
operation is performed by the older women with a steel knife, but it is 
forbidden for the participants to call it by its correct name. It must be 
named ambo (lead). The knife for the incision of the girls is therefore 
called ambo lya mkeku, lead of the old woman. The knife used in the 
circumcision of the youths is called ambo lya meku, lead of the old man. 
The circumcision itself is called zrina, and the group of circumcised, rika.4 


The practice of circumcision and incision among the Chaga seems to 
have been derived from the Masai in connection with the age grade system 
but the latter is not so fully developed among the Chaga, except for the 
rika and its sub-divisions. In a modified manner the age-grade system 
of the initiation practice, often connected with circumcision at the time of 
puberty, was adopted by the Leipzig Mission under the same name of 
rika, but in the sense of “‘ confirmation classes’ for about a year and a 
half. During this period also the old traditions of the Chaga tribes, the 
‘““Stammeslehren”’ are transferred to the youths to constitute in this 
manner a valuable connection between the old and new times. 

In former pagan times, I was told, circumcised boys were forbidden 


to Iet anyone see the products of their digestion.’ Also in modern times 
it is often difficult to get these products even for medical purposes. But 


1 cf. Dundas, p. 207 ff; Gutmann, Recht, p. 317 ff; O. F. Raum, Chaga Child- 
hood, p. 304 ff. 

? With regard to the decay of these rites cf. B. Gutmann, I, p. 8 ff; Thurnwald, 

. 145. 

3 'Thurnwald alludes to thc medical aspect, p. 145; cf. also Gutmann, Recht, p. 
203 f. and O. F. Raum, Chaga Childhood, p. 305, n. 1. 

‘cf, J. Raum, p. 353 f.; O. F. Raum, Bantu Studies, X1II, p. 240; B. Gutmann, 
I, p. 18 and on the question whether rika is a Bantu word or not: p. 562. 

5 cf. Gutmann, Recht, p. 324 ff. 
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in the Mamba district, and perhaps also in others, that ancient tabu, 
probably of magical origin or of the significance of a “ transition rite,”’ is 
no longer observed in this manner. 


For ethnologists, it is very difticult to analyse the motives for such 
rites as circumcision and incision which obtain in a special tribe or com- 
munity, on account of the great variety of the details in connection with 
the more complex nature of initiation ceremonies as such, and also be- 
cause the practice of circumcision or incision is connected with the most 
different religious creeds.!_ As ancestor worship was, and is, the general 
feature of the culture of the pagan Chagas, circumcision and incision have 
also been connected with this belief. It is said that only circumcised or 
incised persons can join the ancestors. 


First Filipo NdZau held this point of view, but as I uttered doubts 
about this motive as a primeval one, and as I explained the operation tu 
be a fertility rite, he agreed with me.? 

The following rites particularly seem to be of magical character with 
the Chaga. If in pagan times a youth had found death without being 
circumcised, it was necessary for him to be circumcised in a symbolic 
manner in order that he may join the ancestors and be married in their 
realm. Instead of him, a banana blossom was used and the tip circum- 
cised,? inasmuch as this part closely resembles a penis. ‘There was no 
initiation connected with this act, only ex opere operato he was changed 
into the demanded condition for the future life. ‘Vhis reveals the magic 
significance’ of the operation; and so too with the girls. As Dundas 
mentions,* a symbolic incision must be performed on a banana fruit 
representing an elder sister, especially her vagina, if the younger sister 
had to be incised and her elder sister was dead. Dundas adds that, in 


1 cf. O. F. Raum, who discusses the motives for circumcision of the Chagas to-day, 
Chaga Childhood, p. 306. 

2 cf. J. Raum, p. 353 f. 

3 Concerning the social functions of the rite of today it is, notwithstanding, quite 
possible that now, under the influence of European culture and of Christian- 
ity, ‘“‘ the function of the Chaga circumcision can be defined as an entrance 
feast to full adult status’ as O. F. Raum explains (Chaga Childhood. p. 310), 
but that is the meaning of circumcision given to this rite by the present 
generation who are prepared to abandon or deny the original magical mean- 
ing of the ceremony. And if Gutmann is right in explaining circumcision 
in the thinking of the Natives as a medium for resurrection (I, p. 556) then 
it must be originally a magic one; but, on the other hand, Gutmann is of the 
opinion that the magic principles are generally a sign of degeneration (I, p. 
7 ff). An almost exclusive emphasis on the educational aspect of the whole 
complex of the initiation ceremonies overlooks the different character of the 
single elements now forming the total complex and tends, from an ethnological 
standpoint, to give, especially the pure ritual components, too idealistic a 
colour. O. F. Raum himself has felt this danger in his critical note to 
Gutmann, Chaga Childhood, p. 240, 

“cf. Dundas, p. 212. 
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such a case, after the symbolic incision, the banana was placed in a minia- 
ture hut built for the purpose, to pretend that the girl was shut up in the 
hut for the period of recovery. ‘‘ They then solemnly address the dead 
girl telling of how they have performed the rite on her and asking her 
favour that her sister may be neither injured nor fearful of the ordeal.’”! 


The religion of the pagan Chaga consists in the cult of the ancestral 
spirits.? If sacrifices are offered to these beings,? besides other ritual, 
pieces of meat of the sacrificed animal are put upon small sticks and 
fastened to the wall or roof of the hut. When these offerings have been 
consumed (eaten up) by animals or by a bird (e.g. milan), the people are 
glad, since it indicated that the ancestral spirits have accepted the offerings. 
The animal which has eaten the offerings is held to be a messenger of the 
ancestors. 


The Supreme Being is named iruva, generally written Ruwa. The 
name is similar to that used by other Bantu-speaking tribes of the Kilima- 
njaro area. The original meaning of this word is probably ‘ sun,” 
(cf. jua, Suahili; mzua, Iramba).4 But apparently the Natives have 
different opinions about this Supreme Being, and therefore likewise the 
European authors.> In some cases the being denoted by this term Ruwa 
is thought of in a more personal manner (God), in other cases he is regard- 
ed in a more impersonal manner (sky, sun), and the word may also have 
the meaning of “fate.” If a person does not find any relief in a 
misfortune which has overwhelmed him, he will say, ‘“‘ Jruva lyakwa,” It 
is my fate. (In another case one of the Iramba tribe also say, “‘ Nzua 
wako kt ?,”” How are you ?)® 


I have heard, in the district of Mamba from a Missionary, that the 
pagan Natives had the belief that in former times the sky was very near to 


ue oer to the sexual symbolic features of the banana trunk, cf. Gutmann, 
, Dats n. 

7 cf. Dundas, p. 123 ff. 

3 cf. Dundas, p. 134 ff. 

“cf. J. Raum, p. 365, 366. 

5 cf. Dundas, p. 107: ‘‘ God Ruwa is not the creator of the Universe. If 
asked who made the Sun and the Earth the Mchagga says that they always 
existed;....” (p. 108), (Ruwa) “merely liberated the first human beings 
from some mysterious vessel by bursting it....’’ (p. 123) ‘“‘ Ruwa is a great 
chief whom the people neither honour nor give tribute..”’ But there are 
passages giving quite a different meaning of Ruwa: p. 144+: Whena Mchagga 
is in great peril he will spit on the ring named krshongu and pray to Ruwa 
himself. p. 155: Sacrifices offered to Ruwa. Cf. also B. Gutmann II, p. 3: 
Prayer to Ruwa, who is named very often the ‘‘ heavenly man ”» (Himmels- 
mensch), or heavenly chief, or father of men (p. 5-), perhaps in the sense of a 
primary ancestor ; but Gutmann III, p. 16 ff: Ruwa is named a god. H. 
Baumann, Schoepfung und Urzeit im Mythus der afrikanischen Voelker, Berlin 
1936, p 52 f., suggests that Ruwa was primarily a sun-god, but later filled out 
with feature of a manistic ancestral deity. 

* cf. J. Raum, p. 281. 
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the earth and that the young boys therefore shot at the stars with their 
arrows. In consequence of this, Ruwa raised the sky so high that it could 
no longer be reached by arrows. 


About four meanings may be derived from the original Bantu word 
for Ruwa (1) sun, (2) sky, (3) supreme being, and (4) fate. 


The question arises, therefore, whether the eastern Bantu had, in 
former times, worshipped the sun, and especially whether that worship 
of the sun may be explained by Hamitic influence and equated to the 
Egyptian Ka. Although there are some features of such a worship in 
some prayers of the Chaga,! today, at least, the Chaga regard the sun only 
as a natural celestial body. 


As with other tribes, genuine medicines will obviously be used by the 
Natives for a longer time than other traits of pagan culture. Very often 
Native medicines are used together with the European ones. The 
parents and relatives of the sick, especiaily of children, like to give the 
patients their medicines, although they may be in the care of a European 
physician. These medicines are often incompatible with the European 
treatment, so that many serious complications may occur, inasmuch as 
the Natives have no knowledge of correct dosage. They are, therefore, 
very much astonished when the doctor proves to them that they have 
unwittingly given support to the progress of the sickness. This foolish 
“‘ co-operation’ of the Natives, when sickness is being treated by a 
European physician, is an important factor in the high death-rate of the 
children.? 


Some relics of tribal eating tabus are also to be found in the minds of 
even the Europeanised Chaga. It is very difficult to bring the pupils of 
the Mission School in Marangu to a common meal in the large eating- 
house. ‘The members of the different tribes assembled in the school have 
not vet given up their special eating tabus, as some will not eat the fat of 
sheep, others do not like the fat and meat of pigs, and most dislike curds 
and cheese. The Chaga themselves are inclined to laugh at the cating 
customs of the other groups, e.g. Arusha, Pare, etc., which, probably, 
originated in the ancient eating-tabus of the different clans. 


At first sight, the art of reckoning of the average Chaga does not 
seem to be very highly developed. They are very often cheated, there- 


1cf. J. Raum, p. 364 ff. 

? But the Kerani (karani), the clerks, belonging to the most intelligent of the 
Natives, do not like to go to Native doctors any more; they consult only 
European physicians. For their babies, they even take graduated bottles of 
European manufacture for the milk which they give their children, because 
they can read from these bottles the amount of milk consumed, 
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fore, by the Indian shopkeepers! who are cleverer in arithmetic. The 
Chaga too have no appropriate judgment of the real value of the goods 
oftered. For a damaged dish, whose real value is about 30 cents, the 
Natives may pay two shillings. If one has to buy threeitems the Mchagga 
very often pays separately tor each one. Even the Native teachers have 
some trouble with arithmetic.2, At Mocambique the Makua traders in 
the market-hall showed the same phenomenon. The oranges which they 
were selling to the Europeans were always divided into heaps costing one 
shilling each. 

The deficiency of the Chaga in the art of drawing is also somewhat 
astonishing. They have no confidence in themselves to draw rectilinear 
lines with the free hand. It is also difficult for theni to draw parallel lines 
with aruler. The predilection of the Natives for round form is, perhaps, 
connected with the lack of a faculty for the rectilinear. All holes must be 
round. They do not like cornered ones. On the yard of the Mission 
Station at Mamba the Native workmen had to dig out cornered holes in 
the soil for rectangular poles, but the result was practically round holes. 


Not only the faculty of perspective drawing, but also the suitable 
division of the available space of the paper which has to be ornamented 
with drawings is lacking in them. In the first place, they begin draw- 
ing at one of the corners of the drawing paper, and then often there is no 
room for completing the drawing. In the second place, the Native draws 
from his recollection, in an ‘‘ ideoplastic ’? manner and not in a “ physio- 
plastic? manner.? 


With these last notes I have touched on the questions of culture 
contact and of the adaptation of Native life to European civilization, to 
which R. Thurnwald has devoted the comprehensive investigations 


published in his book, Black and White in East Africa. 


1 cf. Thurnwald, p. 179. 

2 cf. the elucidating passages on the faculties of the Chaga for arithmetic in O. F. 
Raum, Chaga Childhood, (p. 395 ff.), which explain that the European 
methods of reckoning do not prove any lack of arithmetic intelligence of the 
Chaga, but rather a traditional process of generalizations and abstractions 
connected with other fundamental mathematical concepts; cf. also p. VIII 
of the “ Introduction ” to this book by W. Bryant Mumford. 

* cf. Thurnward, p. 293. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Contemporary Ancestors, by Cullen Young. With a Foreword by H. S. 
Keigwin, M.B.E. London: R. T. S.—Lutterworth Press. (1941). 
pp. 190. 6s. 


Mr. Cullen Young wrote this book as a “‘ beginner’s anthropology 
for district officers and missionaries in Africa.” In it he combines certain 
anthropological data with a theological interpretation of the Universe and 
his interest in anthropology is dictated by his religious convictions. 


A great deal of excellent material on primitive peoples has been 
provided by missionaries. Some have written straightforward accounts 
without passing ethical judgments ; others evaluated customs and beliefs 
_against the standards ot a particular Christian creed and condemned much 
in primitive life as “‘ barbaric” or “‘ heathen’; a few, like Mr. Cullen 
Young, regard the behaviour and faith ot ‘“‘ other people.’ with sympathy 
based on the assumption that the so-called primitive modes of living were 
stages in evolution to the universal, ultimate fulfilment of Christianity. 

The theme of the book, as its title implies, is that contemporary 
primitive peoples ‘‘ are men and women like ourselves, but living at an 
earlier stage of evolution.’’ ‘The contents fall into two parts ; in the first 
the author gives a short sketch of European pre-history, and in the second 
he reflects on certain aspects cf African life. He considers the Genesis 
narrative parallelled in the folklore and mythology of primitives, and from 
the discoveries of archaeologists whereby the development of mankind 
from eolithic times can be traced, he finds a stage into which he fits 
modern primitives. Finally, he believes that the gap in our knowledge 
of the life of our early ancestors can be bridged by data provided by 
anthropological research. 


Mr. Cullen Young has a deep understanding of the Africans, and 
his sections of their kinship system, the meaning of their marriage ritual, 
and their attitude to death are particularly interesting and well written. 
But I cannot agree with him in his basic assumptions and hence his 
interpretations. ‘‘ What they (the Africans) are now, that we were once ; 
what we are now, that they shall be.” The historian and sociologist have 
challenged this theory of unilinear evolution. They have shown that appar- 
ently similar customs found in countries far apart may have developed 
from different origins, and that similar customs may, under pressure of 
different stimuli, branch out in different directions. While change and 
growth are characteristics of all societies, the new forms that arise from 
the old may be shaped by many factors, historical, ecological, external and 
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internal. Nor is there any certainty that change and progress coincide ; 
progress is a personal evaluation of a specific change. In the variety of 
social structures there is no single road going “ upwards ” or “‘ down- 
wards.” 


Those who accept the religious tenets and evaluation of Mr. Cullen 
Young will have their faith strongly reaffirmed, while those who are 
unable to agree with his approach will still find the book stimulating. 
Moreover, it provides the anthropologist with an excellent insight into the 
outlook and ideals of an outstanding missionary. 


H.K. 


* * * * * 


Izingoma Zabethembi Nezokumema Izoni, by F. Suter. Durban: Mission 
Press. (n.d.). 


Rev. F. Suter has published a useful little book of evangelistic songs 
and choruses in Zulu. He has however departed from the accepted 
orthography by using dc, dq, etc., instead of gc, gq, etc. Such action in 
works, not for scientific purposes, cannot be deprecated too strongly. It 
only adds confusion to the laudable attempts of those who are working 
for literature development in Zulu. The forms gc, gq, etc., which have 
been adopted are phonetically as correct as one can get without using 
special symbols, and Mr. Suter should not urge his personal preferences 
in this way. Others have had to surrender personal preferences for the 
sake of orthography settlement. 

C.M.D. 


* * * * * 


Improve Your English, by O. J. Horrax, Pietermaritzburg : Shuter and 
Shooter, pp. 64: 2s. 


This booklet is written by a teacher who has long experience in 
teaching English to Native students, and shows a good deal of knowledge 
of the common mistakes. It is intended for Native teachers and perhaps 
for others who teach English to fairly advanced Native students. A page 
of notes on ‘‘ How to use this book in class ’’ is prefixed. 


The four sections deal with ‘‘ Useful Grammatical Rules ”’ ; ‘Words 
often Confused ”’ ; ‘“‘ Misspelt Words ”’ ; and ‘‘ Common Errors.” 


The treatment is too haphazard to be of much use, but the list of 
errors could, in the~hands of a good teacher, form a basis for scientific 
classification and treatment of common mistakes. A good many of these 
are due to the translation of the Zulu idiom, and could best be treated in a 
scientific study of English usage as compared with that of Zulu. 


E.B.J. 
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Inyendwa (West Lala-Swaka Traditions). U.M.C.A. Fiwila, N. Rhodesia, 
pp. 55, price 6d. 


This little book of traditions, written in Lala dialect, was prepared 
by the Rev. J. T. Munday, and quite apart from its value as a school 
reader, constitutes a valuable contribution to the lore of the people as 
well as giving a picture of the mental culture of the people before Chris- 
tian influence has been felt. In it tradition merges into history and 
Inyendwa will provide the background for much of the history of the tribes 
of that area of Northern Rhodesia. 
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